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LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
Millinery. 


533 Nortn Eveventn Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CAROLINE RAU, Hae Sau Se 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 


INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANADIAN THOUSAND ISLANDS.—TO RENT 
for season, 9 roomed cottage, furnished, verandas, 


fire place,ice house. Apply to REV. JAMES ALLEN, 
165 Carleton St., Toronto, Canada. 


O RENT, FURNISHED.—SWARTHMORE. 

Media Railroad, 21 minutes from Broad Street. On 
hill, eight minutes’ walk from station. Same distance 
from trolleys. Sixteen-room, modern stone dwelling. 
1% acres lawn, porch, shade, tennis, etc. From two to 
four months. Apply Box 34, Swarthmore, Pa. 


) RENT FOR SUMMER.—FURNISHED 
house, large, airy rooms, secluded garden. Address 

H. J. C., 476 HURON ST., Toronto, Canada. 
HESTER COUNTY BOY OF NINETEEN, 
now and for three years past at Westtown School, 
wants employment during July and August; clerk, 
bookkeeper or general assistant in hotel or boarding- 
house, drive wagon, serve customers, etc.; active, in- 
telligent, willing, no bad habits ; Philadelphia references. 
Address now G. H. P., Westtown, Pa. 





ANTED.—A POSITION AS TEACHER OF 

Mathematics and higher branches. Friend. Ad- 
dress, ANNA L. GARRETT, 9 Stratford Avenue, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


ANTED.—SMALL FAMILY TO TAKE FUR- 
nished house and board two. Tioga. Address 
“B.,”” Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race St., Philad’a. _ 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 rn m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m, to 5 p. m. dress letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A Trip of 50 Days for $420. 

Through California, “including Yosemite Valley,’ 
Oregon, Washington, and a tour of ten days through 
Alaska to Muir Glacier. This trip is first-class in all its 
appointments. Leaves June 27, via B.& O.R.R. For 
further information inquire of REBECCA B. NICHOL- 
SON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Powders. The Boston 


Perfection Pie Rim, 


and other Household Novelties for sale b 
M. P. GIFFORD, 1936 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Old-fashioned house, with open fire-places. Ten 

acres of land attached. Convenient to both steam 

and trolley cars. Address, P. O. Box 2603, West 
Chester, Penna. 





FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 


chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 
JOHN J WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 
REMOVAL. 


UR customers and friends 
will find us at 


46 N. tith St., Philad’a, 


where we will be pleased 
to show them our samples of 
Iron Fencing, Chairs and 
Settees, and Ornamental 
Iron Work. 


The Pettit Ornamental Iron 
and Fence Co. 


Successors to David Pettit’& Co. 


‘A Postar Carp Receives Prompr Attention. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY 


2103, 2105 COLUMBIA Avenuz, PHILA 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 
Disarmament of Nations; 


or, 


Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worthy Friends of the r9th 
Century. 


I. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Under the above title, FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER begins, in this issue, the publica- 
tion of a biographical sketch of SAMUEL M. 
JANNEY, Of Loudoun county, Virginia. 

It has been prepared with care by his 
daughter-in-law, Eliza F. Rawson (at the 
request of the INTELLIGENCER), and will 
be accompanied by recollections furnished 
by Jacob M. Troth and Howard White. 
Much new and interesting material will be 
presented. 

It will have a number of suitable illus- 
trations, all of them specially prepared to 
accompany the article. 

The paper will be completed in about 
eight numbers of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 8, at 8 o'clock. All are 
invited. 

PROGRAM. 

I Self-Evident Religious Truth. (Concluding 
chapters of ‘‘ The Quaker,’’ by Frederick 
Storrs Turner.) 

ELIZABETH H. COLLINS. 
II. ** Southern Heroes: Friends in War Time.” 
Reviewed by 
SARAH PENNYPACKER. 
EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary, 


THE PENNHURST, _ Openalll the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or TENNESSEE AvE. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 

pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ir Z 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 / 7#"cibats. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. a ARIS, ? rincipal, 


George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMorE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 
New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, /*rincipa/, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students p —— for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it ey 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 


Or Jen intown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


A baby’s skin is the most delicate of all delicate things, 
and is much more sensitive to external influence than a 
grown person’s. It is frequently affected by the harmful 
ingredients of common soaps ; these do not rinse readily, 
and will cause painful chapping, rash and disease by 
remaining in the clothing and coming in contact with 
the skin of the little one. 

Do not permit the child’s garments to be washed with 
anything but Ivory Soap. It is pure and is made of 
vegetable oils. 


IVORY SOAP IS 994%. PER CENT. PURE. 


Copyright 1892, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


CIUIVULITALTOVCTCT STOTT OTIS TTT TTT HTT Toe Tee TTT ee 
Friends’ Academy, Eee 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. WILLIAM S. YARNALL, ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 


the care of Friends. Manufacturing Optician. We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter | 


S t wn relia 
college. Board and tuition $r50 per school year. New | . eee ag carry a Select Stock of our o 
Building with modern conveniences. e work. 
For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, é SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 
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(SECOND FLOooR.) 45 N. 13th Street. 
; | 118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), ve 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | _PHILADELPHIA. 


i : — WATCHES. 
é RIENDS 0 SING OC 0o OR 
” ons Siemetinenie si TYPEWRITERS As one of the oldest houses in the watch 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill | trade ~ established three generations ago—and 

country thirty-two miles north of New York City. | REBUILT nearly equal to new | up to date in every feature of the business, we 

For Circulars, address Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 | are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, | per cent. below list. Catalogue free. | watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


Chappaqua, New w York. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, | seed tices take, 


135 s. Sth Street, Philada. Established 18x0 at 824 North Second Street. 











Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


| 
will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). Coilege | 
preparation, For circulars apply to the Principals. 

ANNIE HEACOCK. | 

LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. | 
| 
i 
| 


F. GUTEKUNST, CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY Undertaker 


ie i ee d E b 1 
| an mbDaimer 
) 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. , 
Convention »STENOGRAPHER 


en eR. 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. ' Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. . ¥ 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown Telephone 2 28-25-A. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Law 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





A GOOD WORD EACH ‘WEE K. 

XVIII. 
of this world,” with its distrust, un- 
thankfulness, and anxtous forebodings, ts a canker-worm 
that eats into the very vitals of the soul. 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
Advices on Liberality and Benevolence. 


“THE care 


REGRET. 

As one should lightly rugged ways descend, 

O'er trailing, tangled vine and hidden snare, 

And in her arms a brimming jar should bear, 

Till quick mis-step half of its wealth should spend 

On barren rocks, and evermore should bend 

Her long regretful glances back to where 

Her treasure so was lost, with little care 

For what was left, or where her steps might tend, — 

So thou, O Heart! who mournest waters sweet, 

Thy cup hast wasted in unheeded ways ; 

Who gropest onward, turning wistful gaze 

Forever back, unguiding still thy feet, 

Though over treacherous path thy footstep strays, 

And ever grows thy treasure’s waste complete. 
—Annie Steger Winston, in S. S. Times. 





FRIENDS OF ‘THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

I.—SAMUEL M. JANNEY. | 

BY ELIZA F. RAWSON. ' 

For nearly twenty summers the grass has grown | 

| 

} 


WORTHY 


green upon alow mound in a quiet corner of the 
Friends’ burial-ground at Lincoln, Virginia. The 
spreading branches of a stately oak protect it from the 
summer's heat, and afford shelter for the song-birds | 
of the south-land, who sing a requiem over this 
‘« low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings.”’ 

A plain head-stone with a simple record reveals 
the fact that all that was mortal of Samuel M. | 
Janney was here hidden from our sight, after an 
earthly pilgrimage of nearly eighty years. 

To us who are nearing the “ border land,’ and 
who were privileged to know him here, the memory 
of such a life is full of grateful recollections. It is 
with a desire that the younger generation may have | 
a deeper knowledge of his purity of character,—his 
attractive personality joined to infinite tact,—and 
above all, the rare spiritual perceptions which 
governed him in all things, that this memoir is | 
attempted. 

He was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, on the | 
eleventh of First month, 1801, being the eldest child 
of Abijah and Jane Janney. His grandfather, Israel 
Janney, was a great- -grandson of Thomas Janney, who 





~ [This paper was ‘prepared by E. F. R., at ‘the request of FRIENDS’ 
IN1 ELLIGENCER. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 6, 
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was the eanider of the fainily in this country. The 
mother of Samuel M. Janney was of Scottish descent, 
being the daughter of John and Hannah McPherson. 
When he was twelve years of age his mother was 
removed by death. There is abundant testimony to 
her great loveliness of character. 

In rearing a large family, Abijah Janney adopted 
as a ruling principle in parental government the 
power of love and a good example. Ata very early 
age Samuel M. Janney seems to have been desirous 
of doing the right and avoiding the wrong. He early 
learned to read, but the country school which he 
attended until he was about fourteen years of age, 
afforded scant opportunity for rapid improvement. 
He had access to very few books. There were 
scarcely any in the neighborhood. It was therefore 
under difficulties that he obtained even the rudiments 
of an education. 

This country school was about three miles from 
Goose Creek meeting-house. The building was of 
unhewn logs, with an immense stone chimney on the 
outside of the house. A large fire-place opened on 
the inside capable of receiving a back log four feet in 
length. The windows were low and wide, and but 
few in number, and the outside door opened directly 
into the school-room. The desks were placed against 
the wall in a continuous row on three sides of the 
room, and in front of them were long benches made 
of slabs, with the flat side upward. There was a 
small high desk for the use of the teacher. Some 
pegs driven into the wall at one end of the room 
served for the boys’ hats and the girls’ sun bonnets, 
and a bench underneath for the dinner baskets and the 
water bucket. The room was as bare of appliances 
and ornamentation as a school-room well could be, 
being entirely destitute of maps, charts, globes, or 
black-boards. A large white oak stood near the 
house, and a smaller one not far off, and still farther 
away stretched an immense tract of woods, behind 
which loomed up the Blue Ridge mountains. A cool 
spring, a little below the house, from which a rippling 
brook ran through the meadow beyond, supplied the 
water for the school. 

Some years later Samuel M. Janney commemor- 
ated this interesting period of his life in a poem, en- 
titled ‘‘The Country School-house,” for which he 
received a prize, offered by George P. Morris, editor 
of the New York Mirror, for the best poem or essay. 

Some stanzas from the poem are here given : 

‘* Near yonder oak that rears its blasted head, 
Its aged trunk with verdant moss o’ergrown, 


A school-house stood (that day long since has fled,) 
Where many an hour of blissful youth I've known. 


‘tA little lovely glen with flowrets sown, 
Whose mingled sweets the passing winds inhale, 
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A crystal stream with alder shrubs o’ergrown, on the North Fork of the Beaver Dam Creek, which 
STG SOs eee y Swe wal. takes its rise in the Blue Ridge mountains, and comes 
Wilnes sintties'a Glide decinect cdachette tumbling down into the Loudoun Valley, enriching 

And towering hills, whose heads ee the low-lands, giving motive power to mills and 
And frowning rocks, and precipices steep. factories, and slaking the thirst of the flocks and herds 

that roam the valley. Near by stood ‘the mill,” for 

the Janneys were millers for many generations. Thx 


‘* While all around the mighty forests rise, 









‘* The school boys’ heart when roving thro’ these fields, 







To fame’s report, and honor’s voice unknown, subject of this sketch used to say to his little grand- 
More lasting bliss, more true enjoyment yields, son, ‘‘ Eat some bread with thy dinner, my pet boy. 
Than does ambition seated on a throne. Remember, thee belongs to a family of millers, and 

, bread is the staff of life.”’ 
‘* But soon, obedient to the teacher's call, (It seemed very fitting when this ‘‘ pet boy” had 







sack to the school they slowly wend their way, 
Reluctant leave the chase, the quoit, the ball, 
And sylvan shade that seemed to court their stay. 


attained to manhood, that he should have found his 
wife in Margaret Miller, a daughter of Francis and 
Caroline Hallowell Miller. So now the old injunction 
may be repeated with special fitness to the little 
Samuel M. Janney, third.) 

About this time his uncle, Phineas Janney, of 
Alexandria, Va., who was a commission merchant, 











‘‘ And when the sun low verging to the west, 
Casts the long shade of evening o'er the plain, 
With joy they hear once more the kind behest, 
That calls to blissful liberty again. 


eT 


GOOSE CREEK FRIENDS MEETING-HOUSE, VIRGINIA. 
In the village of Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va. Here, during most of his life, Samuel M. Janney 
attended and ministered. His home, ‘*‘ Meadow Lawn,”’ is close by, and the boarding school, Springdale, y 


about one-fourth of a mile away. The burying-ground, in which his remains lie, is to the left of the picture, 
across the public road. 






‘* With many a gambol now they homeward go, | 


; and an importer of iron, gave him a position i is 
And tell some tale of wonder by the way,— P ce position in h 


| . . ‘ al ee ee 
Or, loitering, linger where the wild flowers bloom counting house in that city. Phineas Janney was a 

. . ‘* ee > ” - “ 
Or watch the glories of departing day. | “gentleman of the old school. He was of fine 
It is a faithful description of the school-house of | Presence, suave and courtly in manner, “given to 
° ° ° 7 T . = ° f 
his youth. Long years afterward, when he had | hospitality.” No wonder that he and his gentle wife 









passed the “‘ noon-day mark ’’ he sometimes re-visited | drew around them friends and relatives to a home 

the romantic spot which had inspired his muse, and | Where the “latch string” was always out. They § 
would point out the sunny slope in the meadow by | WT childless, and the young nephew from Loudoun § 

the brook-side, where he was wont to gather the | naturally became their protege. The atmosphere of 

luecious wild strawherrics— | intelligence in Uncle Phineas’s home, together with 

| the advantages of a good library, was especiall) 
attractive to him. His fine, sensitive nature quickly 
responded to the refining influences by which he was 
surrounded. From this time onward his eager thirst 

The home of Abijah Janney and the birth-place | for knowledge induced him to devote all of his spar« 


‘*Orelse, perhaps, more pleasing still I trust, ' 
' 
' 
of his eldest son was more than a mile distant from time to reading and study. He attended a night 


He roved delighted with some youthful fair, 
Or sought the fountain to assuage her thirst, 
Or plucked the wild rose to adorn her hair.”’ 









the school-house. Nothing now remains of the house | school to learn the French language. As an example 
but the ruins of the stone chimney. It was situated | to the children of this day, who have such extensive 
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opportunities for study, it may be mentioned in pass- 


ing, that with only his evenings to devote to it, he | 


became proficient in French, and spoke the language 
with so correct an accent, that he was complimented 
by a distinguished French scholar. 

A deep and lasting impression was made upon his 
mind at this time by the reading of the Bible, 
especially that portion of it which relates to the spot- 
less life of our great example, Jesus Christ. 
approached manhood he continued to read almost 
everything that came in his way. The activities of 
religious people in the city were very congenial and 
attractive to one of his ardent temperament, yet he 
felt no desire to become a member of another body, 
fully satisfied that Friends were more nearly his ideal 


with the religious services of two ministers of Alex- 
andria, Edward Stabler and Dr. Elisha C. Dick. 
Speaking of Edward Stabler he said: ‘He wasa 


remarkable example of uprightness and purity in | 


conduct and conversation, had great fluency of 
expression, and was sometimes eloquent.” His son, 
William Stabler, was among Samuel M. Janney’s 
intimate friends, and was frequently his trateling 
companion in his religious journeys. 

On the 22d of Fourth month, 1825, the first great 
sorrow of his young manhood came to him. 
step-sister, Rachel Ellicott, passed ‘‘ over the river ’”’ 
into the other life. She was a lovely young woman 
of twenty-one summers. 

From the effects of a pulmonary disease she had 
for a long time been slowly wasting away. As the 


close drew near she was calm and peaceful, sent for | 


her brother to give him her parting words, and gently 
went to rest. He says of her: ‘‘ Thus passed away 
from earth to Heaven, a pure and lovely being, who 
had once been the object of my ardent attachment 
and sanguine hopes, but whose lingering illness had 
sobered and chastened my feelings towards her, until 
| regarded her with a brotherly affection and Chris- 
tian sympathy.” 

His interest in the colored race was excited at an 
early age. In 1824, he was one of the teachers in a 
First-day School for colored children, which met in 


the second story of the Friends’ meeting-house in | 


At this period of his life he gave much | Christ, by an unknown author, declares that though 


| the prophet has accurately foretold future events, and 


Alexandria. 
attention to the subject of slavery. In connection 
with others who formed themselves into a Benevolent 
Society, he made a specialty in rescuing from the 
slave-traders persons who were illegally held in bond- 
age. He wrote essays, and assisted in getting up a 
petition to Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

(To be Continued.) 


Lookep at in the light of history and with due 
knowledge of human nature, there is no new problem. 
No question has arisen in our time, or can arise, which 
is essentially new. There are new lights, new oppor- 
tunities, new forms of duty, new kinds of bane and 
blessing ; but, essentially, they are phases of relation- 
ships and responsibilities which are as old as human 
society upon the earth.—[Christian Register. | 


As he | 


His | 


| prophets did not regard themselves as foretellers is 











standard of Christianity. He was especially favored | God's word. 


From The Outlook, Fourth month 22. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS. 


BY DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


; Says George Adam Smith: “ In vulgar use the name 


‘prophet’ has degenerated to the meaning of ‘ one 
who foretells the future.’ Of this meaning it is, per- 
haps, the first duty of every student of prophecy 
earnestly and stubbornly to rid himself. In its native 
Greek tongue ‘ prophet’ meant, not ‘ one who speaks 
before,’ but ‘one who speaks for, or on behalf of, 
another.’ It is in this sense that we must think of 
the ‘ prophet’ of the Old Testament. He is a speaker 
for God. The sharer of God’s counsels, as Amos 
calls him, he becomes the bearer and preacher of 
Prediction of the future is only a part, 
and often a subordinate and accidental part, of an 
office whose full function is to declare the character 
and the will of God.” 

I ask the reader of these papers to comply with 
this counsel, and earnestly and stubbornly to rid 
himself of the idea that a prophet means one who 
foretells events. The Greek word frophets does not 
justify this interpretation. It means, primarily, not 
one who speaks before, but one who speaks on behalf 
of another. The Hebrew word of which it is a 
translation has the same significance. That the 


clear from the character of their writings, only a very 
insignificant part of which is taken up with predictions 
of any kind. In those predictions they did not 
always agree with one another, and the events do not 
always occur as they were anticipated. When Jonah 
told the people of Nineveh, “In forty days Nineveh 
shall be destroyed,” he foretold what did not come 
to pass. ‘‘ God,” says the sacred writer, ‘‘ repented 
of the evil that he had said he would do unto them,” 
and, as a historic fact, Nineveh was not destroyed for 
many years after the date at which, according to the 
story, the prophecy purported to be delivered. Nor 
did the prophets themselves regard accuracy of pre- 
diction as the test of their prophecy. On the con- 
trary, they distinctly repudiated this test. One of 


| the greatest of the prophets, the author of the book 


of Deuteronomy, written six or seven centuries before 


his witness is historically sustained, if his teaching 
does not sustain loyalty to Jehovah, not only is it to 
be counted of no value, but he himself is to be 
counted worthy of death. “If,” says he, “there 
arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreains, 


| and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or 


the wonder come to pass, whereof he spake unto 
thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, which thou 
hast not known, and let us serve them; thou shalt 
not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that 
dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth 
you, to know whether ye love the Lord your God 
with all your heart and with all your soul. Ye shall 
walk after the Lord your God, and fear him, and 
keep his commandments, and obey his voice, and ye 
shall serve him, and cleave unto him. And that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to 
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death.”” If the prophet’s message is luminous with 


truth, if it is inspiring, if it presents to the people a 
grander conception of God than they have before 
entertained, and calls them back to a more righteous 
life in his service, then, and only then, is the messen- 
ger to be accepted. Not by any magical quality, but 
by its religious spirit and character, is the teaching of 
the prophet to be measured. Such is the standard 
which the prophets themselves raised as that by 
which all prophetic writings are to be judged. 

It is not difficult to see how the other conception, 
that the prophet is primarily a foreteller, became 
prevalent. In the first place, he was in some sense a 
foreteller. There are two ways by which an indi- 
vidual or a nation may determine a course of action 
in a time of doubt; two ways, for example, by which 
we may judge in our present National crisis what 
course America ought to pursue. We may consider 
the condition of the Philippines and their relation to 
us and our interests, and may ask ourselves what 
course toward them will promote our welfare, what 
will be safe or what advantageous for us, what is 
likely to be the result next year, or for the next 
twenty-five years, if, on the one hand, we annex the 
Philippines, or if, on the other hand, we let the Phil- 
ippines go. We may try to stand on the edge of the 
year, peer into the future, and determine what any 
specified course will bring forth. This is the method 
of the opportunist, the man of expediency. We 


may, on the other hand, ask what do justice and 
liberty demand, what is the duty of America toward 
a half-emancipated people, what opportunity for ser- 


vice is given to us, how can we best promote that 
kingdom of justice and liberty which God has en- 
abled this Nation first to establish within its own 
borders, next to extend over this continent, and now, 
apparently, to push forward among the islands of the 
sea. Asking this question, we can enter upon the 
course which the answer to this question indicates, 
with courage, not because we think we see good 
coming from it to ourselves, but because we believe 
that good always inures to those who walk in the 
paths of righteousness. 

The second was the course which the Hebrew 
prophet pursued. He was never an opportunist, he 
never even attempted to consider what the result of | 
any proposed action would be to-day or to-morrow. 
He considered only what was just. Or, if he dis- 
cussed questions of expediency, he determined them 
by the fundamental principles of righteousness. This 
made him a foreteller. When Thomas Jefferson, 
long before he or any other man could have antici- 
pated the Civil War, looking upon slavery, said, “I 
tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just,” Thomas Jefferson was a true prophet, not 
because he had a magical vision of future events, but 
because the sense of divine justice and the conscious- 
ness of human iniquity made him feel sure that unless 
the Nation rid itself of its iniquity it would suffer 
penalty inflicted by divine justice. , 

Let the reader, then, of these papers understand, 
whether he agrees with it or not, the writer's point of 
view. This is that, though a prophet does sometimes 


predict, and though his prediction is sometimes 


wonderfully fulfilled, his srediciioa and its fulfillment 
constitute neither the measure nor the value of his 
prophecy. The prophet speaks to fear, warning men 
of: danger ; he speaks to hope, inspiring them to life; 
but he does not to any great extent give detailed in- 
formation respecting events tocome. This is not his 
function ; for no such purpose was he sent into the 
world. He is not a foreteller, but a forth-teller. He 
speaks, not of the future, but for another ; and that 
other, God. ‘Just as a dumb or retired person,” 
says Ewald, ‘‘ must have a speaker to speak for him 
and declare his thought, so must God, who is dumb 
in respect to the mass of men, have his messenger 
or speaker; and hence the word ‘prophet,’ in its 
sacred sense, denotes him who speaks, not of himself 
but is commissioned by God.” In this sense pro- 
phets have lived from the time of Moses to the 
present time. Every true Christian teacher ought to 
be in some sense a prophet, not forecasting future 
events, not foretelling what is to happen, but com- 
muning with his God, and getting direct from the 
Father the message which he presents to those who 
listen to him, because he is the interpreter of another; 
and that other, God. 

The prophets of the Old Testament, then, are, 
first of all, men of God. - Not men who have reached 
the conclusion, by philosophical inquiry, that there is 
a God, but men who have talked with him, walked 
with him, lived with him, and received their message 
from him. There is something said in the Bible 
about prayer, or man’s speaking to God; there is 
much more said about inspiration, or God’s speaking 
to men. These Hebrew prophets were men with 
whom God talked, men who came forth from God, 
bringing their message from him. In this faith they 
speak. Because of this faith they were accustomed 
to say, “Thus saith the Lord.” ‘ Hear the word of 
the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom,” cries Isaiah. ‘‘ The 
Lord God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” 
says Amos. The extent to which this consciousness 
of the divine presence underlies the speech of the 
Hebrew prophets is indicated by the fact that the 
single phrase, “‘ Thus saith the Lord,” occurs more 
than two hundred times in the Old Testament. 

And yet we are not to forget that this message 
which came forth from God came into, not merely 
unto, the prophet. It became a part of his nature, 
and came forth from him mixed with his own 
thoughts. It partook of his own nature. These 
prophets were no machines, no amanuenses writing 
at dictation. They were men inspired with God’s 
spirit, conscious of God’s presence, possessing some 
thought or feeling or passion which they believed 
was God given, and bringing their message to their 
people in their own language, and colored by their 
own personality. The differences in the form and 
even the spirit of their utterances is quite as great as 
is to be found in the utterances of any other class of 
writers. The sternness of a Carlyle is in Amos; 
the gentleness of a Whittier is in Hosea ; the popular 
enthusiasm of a Wyckliffe is in Micah; the states- 
manlike quality of a Cranmer is in Isaiah; the pathos 
of a Tennyson in his most pathetic moods is in Jere- 
miah ; the radiant happiness of a Browning in his 
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most optimistic moods is in the Great Unknown. | 


God speaks in these prophets, but if we would under- 
stand their message we must understand the men. 
And we must understand the age in which they 
lived and the conditions under which they wrote, for 
they are preéminently men of their age. Concerning 
the events of their age, they speak; to the men 
moved by those events they bring their messages ; 
by those events they are themselves eduéated. It is, 
therefore, necessary to study them in connection with 
the events in the midst of which they live, and con- 
cerning which they speak. Without some knowledge 
of their times, their utterances are often sure to be 
misunderstood, and not infrequently are almost unin- 
telligible. As it would be impossible ciearly to com- 
prehend Jeremy Taylor’s “ Liberty of Prophesying”’ 
without any knowledge of the life of England in the 
seventeenth century, Dr. Eliphalet Nott’s famous 


sermon against dueling without knowing the story of | 


Hamilton and Burr, the anti-slavery poems of John 
Greenleaf Whittier and the anti-slavery addresses of 
Theodore Parker and Henry Ward Beecher without 
knowing that slavery existed in republican America, 
so it is impossible to understand the scathing denun- 
ciations of Amos, the tender pleadings of Hosea, the 
manly and virile pathos of Jeremiah, the hopeful 
visions of the Great Unknown, the Puritanism of 
Malachi, and the ecclesiasticism of Zechariah, without 
knowing the history of Israel from the days of Je- 
hoshaphat to those of the Restoration after the exile. 

Something more, however, than an understanding 
of great religious principles and the great national 
events to which the prophets apply them is necessary 
to a comprehension of the prophetic teaching. 
Spiritual sympathy with them in their struggle against 
the vicious tendencies of their times is necessary to a 
comprehension of their spirit, and, except as their 
spirit is comprehended, their teaching cannot be. 
Each of them might have said to their auditors, as 
Paul to the throng at Lystra, ‘‘ We also are men of 
like passions with you.” They were men, and into 
their human life the reader must enter, sharing it with 
them. Patriots were they, loving their country with 
devotion ; but they loved righteousness even more, 
and when they saw their country growing corrupt, 
they denounced the corruptionist, however high in 
station, with the fiery indignation of men who, be- 
cause they love Jehovah, hate that which is evil. 
They shared the fears and hopes of the men of their 
time, and yet had an experience both of fear and of 
hope which transcended that of the commonplace 
auditors to whom they addressed their warnings and 
their encouragements. Men of great courage of 
conviction were they—none braver in human history 
than these ancient Hebrew prophets; Elijah de- 
nouncing King Ahab, and challenging him to conflict 
before the people ; Nathan going to King David with 
his parable and saying to his face, ‘Thou art the 
man”; Amos breaking in upon the high festivities of 
the people with his message of stinging rebuke ; 
Micah denouncing the-rich for their oppressions of the 
poor. Great men were they—among the greatest of 
the world’s leaders: sometimes statesmen, yet never 
politicians ; sometimes poets, yet never sentimentalists; 
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great thinkers, but never mere scholastic philosophers; 
reformers, yet not impracticables; historians, but 
neither partisans nor opportunists. 

Each had his peculiar message—Isaiah the wis- 
dom of maintaining political independence, Amos the 
supreme value of righteousness, Hosea the divineness 
of pitying love, the Great Unknown, the redemptive 
power of suffering. Yet a common truth runs 
through all their messages and makes of them one 
great message: that God is a righteous God ; that 
he demands righteousness of his people and that he 
demands nothing else ; that no forms or rites or cer- 
emonies can possibly compensate for wrong-doing ; 
that whatever individual and whatever nation conforms 
to the laws of righteousness secures the favor of God, 





| and, in that favor, is assured of strength, life, well- 


being ; that whatever individual and whatever nation 
disregards those laws insures for itself penalty, and, 
if it repents not, destruction—this is their message, 
repeated with every variety of inflection which vari- 
eties of temperament can produce, and applied with 
every change of application which changed circum- 
stances can demand. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE following is one of a series of articles on the general 
subject of Peace and War, written by Professor P. Mieille, of 
the Lycée de Tarbes, Hautes Pyrenées, France. These arti- 
cles are appearing in a daily journal called ‘‘ Les Pyrenees," 
published in the town of Tarbes, and present, upon the 
whole, an encouraging view of the general aspects of the 
Peace question the world over, in which the author is deeply 
interested. Prof. Mieille is also the inventor of the new sys- 
tem of International Correspondence between students, pro- 
fessional men, and others, as one of the important aids in 
the acquisition of a practical use of foreign languages. 

I propose to translate some of these articles, having the 
greatest general interest, for the columns of FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER. EDWARD H. MAGILL. 

Swarthmore College. 


FUTURE WAR IMPOSSIBLE.. 


We said, in the beginning of our campaign for 
Peace, that we would strive to avoid all vain declama- 
tion in our denunciation of war and of an armed 


Peace. Peacefully resolved, but before all practical, 
we have not received the proclamation of the Czar 
and the announcement of the Conference with the 
simple hope that there would come from it the Mil- 
lennium, dreamed of in their simplicity by the early 
Christians. As we have said with reference to the 
doctrines of Count Tolstoy, we firmly refuse to ad- 
mit any other arguments than those which can resist 
examination and pass the test of practical reason. 
Without denying the value of sentiment and enthusi- 
asm,—precious qualities of our race,—we have pre- 
ferred to appeal only to simple, good sense, so sure 
of the strength of our cause, that to state it in its 
simplicity, freed from all the artifices of language, and 
destitute of all the ornaments of rhetoric, has ap- 
peared to us the surest means of gaining it, without 
appeal, in the minds of our readers. To-day we 
desire to show the impossibility of war. We.will do 
it, citing always our authorities as we have previously 
done, and depending only upon arguments derived 
from facts. 
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War impossible! Such might be the sub-title of 
the recent work from which we shall draw our facts, 
and of which we find a critical analysis in ‘“ War 
Against War,” and the “ Review of Reviews.” 

This work has for its title, ‘‘ Future War, in its 
Technical, Economical, and Political Aspects.’’' Its 
author, M. Bloch, is one of the most distinguished 
economists of the Slavic world, and connected with 
him are named with bated breath the military speci- 
alists who have aided him in the technical part of 
his work, which, we may Say in passing, is composed 
of six volumes octavo. 

This work of M. Bloch has, it appears, produced 
upon the Czar such an impression that from the day 
when the reading of it had brought conviction to his 
mind, he has resolutely taken his stand in favor of 
peace, and with what sincerity and what ardor he has 
done this his proclamation is a proof. 

‘‘Future war,” etc., is the keenest and most for- 
midable appeal against war and militarism, but it is 
less a work of polemics than an exposition of facts. 
Almost no abstract arguments ; facts, figures; with 
the impartiality and calmness of science militarism is 
extended upon the dissection table—shall we not say 
the table of vivisection ?—and its muscles are laid 
bare, its wounds displayed ; all its organism, with its 
most secret defects, brought out and thorougly ex- 
amined. And from this examination comes this con- 
clusion: the great war, that general war of which so 
much is said, is hereafter impossible! But we let M. 
Bloch speak, limiting ourselves to condensing as 
much as possible the result of his researches, tech- 
nical, economical, and political. He begins with this 
syllogism : 

In the present condition of armaments and fortifi- 
cations, no war between the great Powers of Europe 
could be terminated in less than two years, perhaps 
three, according to the testimony of experts. 

Now, no war could ke prolonged so long, in con- 
sequence of the lack of resources in men, in material, 
in money, and in provisions, considering that the 
losses of men, and the expenses of material would be 
tripled by the scientific conditions of future battles. 

Therefore, war being powerless to settle in a defi- 
nite manner international conflicts, statesmen will no 
longer dare to engage in it, especially re-trained as 
they will be by revolutionary and social movements, 
which would be the inevitable consequence of every 
prolonged war, whether victorious or not. 

Examine, says Bloch, the changes which have 
been made since 1870 merely in the small arms. 
Thirty years ago the dangerous zone of the ball ex- 
tended only a few yards beyond the point of its fall. 
To-day the ball has a trajectory so great that the 
dangerous zone in the line of fire exceeds 600 metres, 
and will soon reach, and even surpass a kilometre. 
Now, as it is improbable that upon the crowded 
battle-fields with which the future threatens us, a ball 
will meet no one in its passage of 1,000 or 1,500 

"metres, we can almost establish it as a principle that 
one ball out of two or three will have avictim. De- 
tailed and precise calculations, with their drawings, 
show that the gun of five millimetres, modelled in 





{: A Russian work. Prof. Mieille gives its Russian title. —Ers. ] 
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| 1892, is thirteen and a half times more effective than 


the Mauser of 1871. And that is not all. The in- 
troduction of arms of small caliber allows the soldier 
to triple his charge of cartridges, and one can im- 
agine the destructive force of an arm thirteen and a 
half times more powerful, supplied by a triple number 
of cartridges. 

The artillery has been rendered no less terribly 
effective. Let us take, for example; the French artil- 
lery : the French cannon of 1894 is exactly twenty 
times superior to the cannon of 1870. But since 
then the number of our field pieces has risen from 
780 to 4,513; whence we see that the destructive 
power of this artillery has increased in the proportion 
of 116to 1. And this proportion will be 232 to 1 
with the new cannons of rapid fire. What we say 
here of the French artillery applies as well to the 
triplicate as to the duplicate artillery. 

The statistics of General Muller show us that with 
an average of 140 cartridges per cannon, the armies 
of the five Powers which a great war—the great war 
—would bring into the field, could kill more than 
11,000,000 men. And with 500 cartridges apieee, 
one could kill—allowing a margin for lost shots—the 
immense number of 41,000,000 men. 

Judge, then, after the frightful mortality of the war 
of 1870, of the mortality of the future war. This 
mortality, says the author, would be increased in an 
incredible proportion by the difficulty of rescuing the 
wounded on the field of battle. The guns of small 
caliber, 6, 5, and 3 millimetres, of which the firing in 
rapid succession would literally mow down battalions 
and entire regiments, would establish between the two 
hostile armies a dangerous zone so mortal that it 
would be impossible to venture there, and the 
wounded would remain on the field of battle, losing 
all their blood and yielding to the tortures of despair 
and thirst. 

Let us add that at four or five hundred metres, the 
ball of small caliber strikes four or five men, two or 
three between eight and nine hundred metres, and is 
still mortal beyond one thousand metres. So it is all 
over with the beautiful assaults and brilliant deeds of 
arms. The legendary exploits of our old legions, 
carrying with the bayonet fortified towns, making an 
assault upon points bristling with cannon, are things 
of the past, that we shall see no more. War is no 
longer to-day anything but a scientific moloch, crush- 
ing its victims in its entrails of burning fire, and no 
longer giving them the supreme consolation of a 
heroie death. Death from a distant ball, from an in- 
visible enemy, without the excitement of battle, with- 
out the intoxication of combat, that is what future war 
reserves for the flower of European youth. 

According to Bloch, experts agree in declaring 
that with the new inventions of fortifications even on 
the field of battle, battles will last three times as long, 
and may be prolonged for entire weeks, ending only 
with the exhaustion of the ammunition of one of the 
combatants. As we have said, it is admitted that with 
the use of the repeating guns, the assault of fortified 
points will become absolutely impossible, or the last 
resource of despair. 

The consequence of future war will be no less dis- 
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astrous in an economical point of view. Already the 
evil of an armed peace is undermining, like a con- 
tagious fever, our unhappy Europe. The great patient 
still enjoys the semblance of vigor ; but gradually its 
vitality is becoming exhausted, and in spite of the in- 
finite resources of its robust constitution, one can fore- 
see the day, if no remedy is applied, when the New 
World, triumphant, will pronounce, with ironical pity 
the funeral oration of the old. 

Gold, which is the blood of nations, flows through 
all the pores of militarized Europe, flows to be swal- 
lowed up in the gulf of armaments which never sur- 
rendered its prey. 

(1) Seven billions’ are annually absorbed by the 
military budgets, and these seven billions represent 
only a part of the sacrifices which militarism imposes 
upon Europe. Who can calculate the sum of produc- 
tive labor which is lost by the enforced idleness of 
millions of young men? Who could guess how many 
useful inventions, which would change the face of the 
world, are retarded, and perhaps forever lost, by the 
application of modern inventions to the discovery and 
perfecting of engines of destruction. Imagine the im- 
pulse given to commerce, to industry, to agriculture, 
by merely one-half the money squandered in sense- 
less preparations for an impossible war ! 

According to careful statistics, established by the 
average figures of the expenses occasioned by the last 
great wars, the daily cost of future war would rise, for 
the five great powers, to nearly one hundred and five 
millions ; or for one year, nearly forty billions. And 
if, as most specialists believe, the great war could not 
terminate in less than two years, it would be necessary 
to calculate upon an expense of from eighty to one 
hundred billions. 

Nor is that all. The most moderate calculations 
estimate at about five millions a day the amount of 
assistance that the five powers would be obliged to 
distribute to civilians to prevent the poor of that part 
of the population from literally dying of hunger. One 
can say without fear of exaggeration, that the results 
of this monstrous war can be summed up in two 
words: ruin and famine. Ruin for the greater part 
of the industries, especially for those of luxury, which 
constitute, at present, the principal part of the for- 
tune of France; ruin for commerce, ruin for agricul- 
ture. And asa result, no longer merely hideous 
bankruptcy, as said Mirabeau, but hideous famine. 
We do not wish to make too dark this picture already 
sufficiently gloomy in itself, and we do not insist ; the 
reader will judge for himself. 

Let us pass to the political consequences of this 
war, which senseless persons, I call them insane crim- 
inals, claim as a deliverance. Let us imagine what 
would be the internal condition of each of the great 
powers after a struggle of two years. Everything in- 
clines us to believe that they would be neither con- 
querors nor conquered, or rather that the combatants, 
equally weakened, would retire to their respective 
homes equally exhausted. Let us suppose that of 
the three or four millions of men which each power 
has placed in the field, one-half have survived. Let 


1 The sums of money are reckoned in francs, not in dollars. 
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us suppose them returned to their homes. What will 
they find there except desolation and poverty? The 
resources of the government exhausted, commerce de- 
stroyed, the workshops closed, the fields unculti- 
vated, perhaps the cities burned and plundered, the 
villages consumed, the half of the population begging 
their bread, as after the great wars of Louis XIV. 

Can one believe in good faith that these millions of 
unhappy ones would be easily resigned to their fate ? 
Can one dare to hope that they would not make use 
of the perfected arms which have been placed in their 
hands to try to ameliorate their lot? The motto of 
the Lyons silk weavers of 1832: ‘“ Live working, or 
die fighting !”’ would it not become that of all the 
European paupers? For industry ruined, the public 
credit destroyed, work will necessarily fail, and per- 
haps for long years. And the governments, whatever 
they may be, deprived of resources, will no longer be 
able even to have recourse to the uncertain and dan- 
gerous palliative of national workshops. 

It would be revolution ; still worse, complete an- 
archy. This revolution, what would check it? Would 
it be the middle class? But the middle class would 
have lost its power. Of the hundred thousand of- 
ficers who had come from that class, there would sur- 
vive scarcely one-tenth, demoralized, weakened, inca- 
pable, after the disaster, of exercising the least moral 
effect upon the people. 

Would it be the people themselves? Alas ! what 
could be expected from a people famished and without 
work ? Poverty is an evil counsellor, and every 
change is received with enthusiasm by one who has 
nothing to lose, as the insurgents of Milan cried out 
last May, ‘to die by the ball is better than to die of 
famine and poverty.” 

Have we not reason to say that a war which would 
involve in its result such consequences, is a suicidal, 
monstrous war, a capital crime against humanity it- 
self? Is it too much to hope from the good sense of 
the governed, from the wisdom of governments, to 
believe it impossible ? 

It is the work of a sage, of a wise man, and of a 
philosopher, this beautiful book to which we perhaps 
owe the Rescript of the Czar. But it is also the work 
of a patriot. And patriot ourselves, patriot even to 
the inmost fibre of our French heart, we would wish 
to spare to our dear country these painful and per- 
haps mutual experiences. 

And to conclude, we will leave to the meditation 
of our readers these words of Mr. Block: 

“ Let the people know the truth, let them con- 
sider the magnitude of the danger, and they will do 
everything to render war impossible.” 

P. MIEILLE, 

Professeur au Lycée de Tarbes, Hautes Pyrénées, 
France. 


Ir is the little word you speak, the little thought 
you think, the little thing you do or leave undone, the 
little moments you waste or use wisely, the little temp- 
tations which you yield to or overcome—the little 
things of every day that are making or marring your 
future life. —Selected. 
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COUNSELLING TOGETHER. 
PHILADELPHIA Friends are about to assemble, at Race 
Street meeting-house, for their annual gathering. It 
is well to pause and consider the purpose of this gath- 
ering. Is it for religious service, for examination into 
the affairs of the organization, or for social com- 
mingling ? 

It is for all of these, and for more than these: 
First, we hold that every service should bea religious 
service if our lives are dedicated to the cause of Christ ; 
being ever mindful of Paul’s injunction to “ do all 
(things) to the glory of God.” It is, secondly, a near 
duty to see to it that the condition of our membership 
in each of our meetings is in accordance, or measur- 
ably so, with the principles we profess. As members 
of our religious honsehold, our interest and care 
should extend over all, that we may be mutually help- 
ful to each other. Some weary of this routine, but 
no one should, for just as our daily food is important, 
and ever recurring, for our physical needs in our 
homes, so do our moral and spiritual natures need the 
constant watchfulness that constantly sustains charac- 
ter, and carries it through to life’s desired end,—a 
continued and eternal dwelling with the Infinite. 

And, in answer to our third query,—it is of no 
small importance to meet face to face annually, Friends 
from our different meetings. To give them the warm 
greeting of brotherly love and sisterly affection, cheers 
the heart and stimulates to greater faithfulness when 
cares press hard, and anxieties will not be thrust aside. 
To know that we are a part of a body of people whose 
aims are similar, whose tastes are congenial, and whom 
we can always meet on a social plane as members of 
the same religious household. This is an inspiration 
that helps us to surmount obstacles, and enables us 


also to share our pleasures. Let us not then under- 


But 
the things of the world; it is 
here we face a grave problem. 
not ignore. 


estimate these occasions as social opportunities. 
“more than these,” 
Yet it is one we can- 
However we may decry it we are of the 
‘“ world’s people’’ in one sense. We must take our 
place as best we may in the ranks of those who are 
striving for better conditions for the entire human race. 

Shall we not counsel together as to the best 


methods for us to work towards this end? Weare 


Evil doing is abroad 
Yet we are conscious of the growth of 
goodness—when we compare time by centuries—but 


assing through a grave crisis. 
> Db > 
in the world. 





it is exceeding slow. How can we asa Religious So- 


ciety hasten this growth ? is a question for us to con- 
sider. It is no time for idle dreaming, but a time for 
wise action. ‘In the multitude of counsellors there 
is the assertion of the wise man of olden 
Shall we not hope that this may be our expe- 
rience in the coming yearly meeting ? Let all seek 
quietly and prayerfully for that guidance that alone 
can make us wise, so that any counsel we may have 
to give will lead, at least, to “ safety.”’ 


is wisdom ’ 
time. 


SOMETHING like dismay is felt by those interested in the 
Forestry work at the intimation that the Pennsylvania Com- 
missioner of Forestry, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, is to be removed 
by Governor Stone. Dr. Rothrock has been for years past 
the central figure of the movement in Pennsylvania, and his 
full acquaintance with the subject, both as a student of botany 
and a practical woodsman, his untiring perseverance, and 
his single-minded devotion, have put the work in this State in 


a most hopeful situation. It is recognized by all acquainted 


with it that Dr. Rothrock’s removal at this time would be 
most unfortunate, and it is to be hoped that Governor Stone 
can be induced to see that his retention is demanded by the 
public interest. 


THE reports of the Conference held at Richmond, Indiana, 
in Eighth month last, have been sent out upon lists furnished 
to the several monthly meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. The list may not have been entirely complete, 
and if any have been omitted, notice should be sent at once 
to the INTELLIGENCER office, with shipping directions. 


Tue usual General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
will be held on Second-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, 
(15th instant), at the meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. The program is elsewhere announced. 


BIRTHS.» 


BYCRAFT.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Canada, Third 
month 8, 1899, to John and Mary E. Bycraft, a son, who is 
named George Hemmingway. 

COLES.—At Maple Shade, N. J., Fourth month 28, 1899, 


to Henry B. and Deborah Walton Coles, a son, who is named 
Charles Benjamin. 


HERR.—At Moorestown, N. J., Third month 26, 1899, 
to Henry C. and Rachel L. Herr, a daughter, who is named 
Edith Strohm Herr. 


MARRIAGES. 


DARLINGTON—HOOPES.—At the home of the bride 
in Westtown township, Pa., Fourth month 27, 1899, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Minnie B., daughter of Ellwood Hoopes, 


and Charles R., son of the late Francis Darlington, of West 
Chester, Pa. 


GAWTHROP—HAYES.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Fourth month 20, 1899, under care of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Frederick Herman, son of 
Newlin Gawthrop, of Wilmington, Delaware, and May 


Amelia, daughter of William M. and Rachel H. Hayes, of 
West Chester, Pa. 


LEWIS—BOSLER.—At the home of the bride, Ogontz, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Fourth month 29, 1899, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Davis Levis Lewis, son of George D. and Hannah 


A. Lewis, and Carolyne Comly, daughter of Joseph and 
Cynthia G. Bosler. 
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DEATHS. 


SAUBE.—Suddenly, on Sixth-day morning, Fourth month 
21, 1899, at her residence in Harrisburg, Pa., Sara Hoopes 
Saube, in the goth year of her age. 

She was the daughter of the late Francis Pratt and Abigail 
Hoopes of West Chester, and wife of Emil Saube, of Harris- 
burg. Her early life was spent in London Grove township, 
Chester county; later she graduated at the West Chester 
Normal School, and became a popular teacher for a number 
of years. A member of the Society of Friends by birthright, 
she always manifested her interest by attending its meetings 
whenever convenient. 

Generous, companionable, and cheerful in disposition, she 
had a wide circle of friends, as was evident from the large 
number of people who gathered to pay their last respects at 
Harrisburg, West Chester, and London Grove, where funeral 
services were held. 


‘« The Spring is here with leaf and flower, 
And golden clouds and sapphire sky, 
And oh, 'twas hard, with all so fair, 

To know the loved must die. 


‘« The eye sees nought of Nature’s bloom 
Nor heeds the smiling day, 
When one who made existence bright, 
Alas ! has passed away. 


‘* Farewell ; ‘tis hard to give thee up, 
But, like a hallowed spell, 
Thy image ever in our hearts 
With hope and faith shall dwell.”’ 
F. R. B. 


WALTON.—In London Grove, Chester county, Pa., 
Fourth month 5, 1899, Howard J., son of Howard J. and the 
late Jennie Michener Walton, aged 3 months and 25 days. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS in OLD TESTAMENT 
No. 20.—FirtH Month 14. 
SINAI AND THE LAW. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Ye shall not make other gods with me; 
gods of silver or gods of gold, ye shall not make unto 
you.—Exodus, xx. 23. 

Scripture Reading.—Exodus, xx., 1-18. 

Ir is necessary at this point to return to the subject 

of the time and authorship of this portion of the Bible. 

It was pointed out in Lesson 2, First Quarter, that 

there is no basis for the tradition which assigns the 

authorship of the Pentateuch to Moses. Again in 

Lesson 3, First Quarter, some of the reasons were 

given for believing that these books are of a composite 

character, the final writer having collected and incor- 
porated into his narrative materials of earlier times. 

The books did not reach the complete form until the 

fifth century before the Christian era. At that time a 

representative of the Jewish 


gether with the accepted tradition of its origin. This 
was cast into narrative form, and incorporated several 
other writings which dealt with similar or connected 
subjects. Two of these, which were among the most 
important, were written about or before the beginning 
of the ninth century before Christ, and therefore over 
three hundred years earlier. These writings make up 
the narrative portion of the Pentateuch. The priestly 
writer has used them as an introduction to that which 
seemed to him of greatest importance, namely, the laws 
and institutions of Israel. He has, however, embodied 





| century are often called the “ prophetic’ 


priesthood brought | or “Ten Commandments,’ are pronounced by all 


together a fu'l statement of the ceremonial law, to- | 





in them numerous additions. Such cases are the story 
of creation (Genesis, 1), the covenant with Noah after 
the flood, the institution of circumcision (Genesis, 17) 
and a number of genealogies. It must be understc od 
that the ninth century writers themselves drew for 
their materials on still older tradition, either oral or 
very probably in some cases written. 

A third document, dating from the latter part of 
the seventh century, B. C., was incorporated almost 
entire in the completed Pentateuch, and was sub- 
stantially the same as the book of Deuteronomy. It 
was written with a purpose similar to that of the priest 
of the fifth century, and the materials, therefore, are 
largely parallel to the legal portions of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers. The author of Deuteronomy 
evidently drew for historical matter on the same ninth- 
century writers who have already been referred to as 
contributing to the other portions of the Pentateuch. 

There is to be noted an important difference be- 
tween the two earlier and the two later writers whose 
works are thus compounded into one: The earlier 
(known as “‘J”’ and “ E”’ because of their respective 
use of the words “ Jahweh”’ and “‘ Elohim”’ for God) 
lived in a time when religion was still comparatively 
simple, and when the relation assumed by man to- 
ward God was much more direct and informal than it 
afterward became. The later writers, and especially 
the latest, lived when ecclesiasticism had taken firm 
hold. Men must approach God through the church ; 
a priestly intermediate was necessary in all dealings 
with Him, and indeed in many of the usages of every- 
day life. On this account the writers of the ninth 
’ and those 
of the later dates the “ priestly” writers. The re- 
maining portions of the Pentateuch consist largely of 
the code of the ecclesiastical period of Hebrew his- 
tory. Tradition attributed the whole of it to Moses ; 
but it deals with social, moral, and religious conditions 
which have no bearing on the formative period of 
Hebrew national life with which the great leader was 
associated. It is distinctly the law of developed 
society, and is altogether out of place in a study of 
the life of fugitive nomads, their conquest of a per- 


| manent home, and the slow evolution of their national 
| life. 


For these reasons it seems best to postpone 
such study as may be deemed profitable of the legal 
portion of the Pentateuch until we reach that time in 
Hebrew history to which they definitely apply. 
There is, however, a nucleus of ancient law which 
may be separated from the more modern ceremonial 
code in which it is incorporated. The ‘Ten Words,” 


students to be of great antiquity. Both this anda 
code of laws regulating the social life of the people 
(Exodus xx., 23, to xxiii., 38), are attributed by one of 
the ninth century writers (E)to Moses, apparently on 
the basis of still older traditions. Moreover, these, 
together with some details concerning the construc- 
tion of a desert tabernacle and ceremonies pertaining 
distinctly to desert life, have plainly to do with con- 
ditions such as those told of in Exodus. We may 
assume that the substance of these portions of the Law 
constitute the revelation to Moses at Sinai. 

The great oasis of Sinai was the home of the 
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Hebrew fugitives for nearly a year. No doubt it was 
a region thoroughly familiar to their leader from his 
early experiences. ‘‘ They stood in avast sanctuary, 
not made with hands,—a sanctuary where every out- 
ward shape of life, animal or vegetable, such as in 
Egypt had attracted their wonder and admiration, 
was withdrawn. Bare and unclothed, the mountains 
rose around them ; their very shapes and colors were 
such as to carry their thoughts back to the days of 
old creation, from everlasting to everlasting, before 
the mountains were brought forth, or even the earth 
and the world were made.”’—(Stanley.) ‘‘ The sacred 
mountain rose in awful grandeur before the 
whole camp; a stupendous height of granite rocks, 
torn into chasms and precipices, and shooting aloft in 
a wild confusion of pinnacles.’"—(Geikie.) Between 
the heights of Sinai on the south and those of Horeb 
on the north, stretched the great plain where the 
camp was pitched. Soon after the arrival of the 
caravan there occurred aterrific storm of thunder and 
lightning which shook the very earth and filled the 
hearts of the Hebrews with terror. It seemed to 
them that the very voice of God himself spoke in 
those awful crashing peals which echoed from peak 
to peak, and the flashing lightning strokes seemed 
the very sword of that Jehovah who was a “ Man of 
War.” After the storm was over Moses withdrew to 
the mountain to pray and to listen to the voice of 
Jehovah. It was there that the memorable revelation 
was given to him which definitely distinguished the 
Hebrew religion from all others of the time. It was, 
essentially, that Jehovah, the God of the children of 
Israel, demanded personal righteousness. The ten 


commandments link together clearly for the first time | 


the ideas of duties to God and duties to man. The 
first four have to do with duties to God: I am thy 
God, (1) Thou shalt have no other gods ; (2) Make 
to thyself no image ; (3) Thou shalt not use the name 
of thy God to deceive ; (4) Remember the Sabbath. 
The others deal with human relations, (5) Honor thy 
parents ; (6) Do not murder;(7) Do not commit 
adultery ; (8) Do not steal ; (9) Do not bear false wit- 
ness ;(10) Do not covet. Such recognition of the 
necessity for basing relations with God on a founda- 
tion of righteousness toward men represents a very 
long step in advance. 
other religions of antiquity licentiousness was a part 
of the worship offered to gods, human life was an 
acceptable sacrifice, and man’s dealing with other men 
was a thing wholly apart from religious life. The 
revelation of the connection between God and personal 
righteousness is the special glory of Moses. As it 
was revealed to Abraham that his God was one, so 
now it is further revealed to his descendant that the 
worship of Him involves that mastery of passion and 
desire which is expressed in the word righteousness. 
The religion was not a perfect one. The commands 
were commands from without. 
the letter of them and yet be ungenerous, unkind, un- 
loving. But they contain the germ of Christianity 
itself. This germ nurtured by the prophets finally 
bloomed in that which contained the whole “ law and 
prophets"’: Thou shalt love thy God—thou shalt 
_love thy neighbor. From the outward observance of 





In many of the Semitic and | 


A man might obey | 


commandments written on tablets of stone to self- 
government according to commandments written on 
tablets of the heart—this is the development from 
Moses to Jesus: this is the subject matter of our study 
in the lessons to follow. 

The rulings in the Book of the Covenant (Exodus 
XX., 23 to xxiii., 33) are to a considerable extent expan- 
sions and applications of the ‘“‘ Ten Words,” or penal- 
ties for violation of their provisions. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 


PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ ] 


Fifth Month 14.—No. 20. 


JESUS BETRAYED AND ARRESTED. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Put up again thy sword into its place, for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.— 
Matthew, xxvi., 52. 

Read the Scripture, John, xviii., 1-14. 
REVISED VERSION. 

As was explained in the comment on the last lesson, we 

pass, in the ‘‘ International’’ program, over the remainder 

of the fifteenth, and all of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
chapters of John. The sixteenth is the prayer which 

Jesus offered, beginning, ‘‘ Father, the hour is come,’’ in 

which, near the close, he made supplication for those who 

followed him, —‘‘ that they may all be one ; even as thou, 

Father, in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us. 

The glory which thou hast given me I have 
given unto thee; that they may be one, even as we are 
one ; I in them and thou in me.’’ 

Completing his discourse, and ending his prayer, Jesus 
left the ‘‘ upper room,’’ and ‘‘ went forth with his disciples 
over the brook Cedron, where was a garden, into the which 
he entered, and his disciples.’’ It was still the night of 
the 6th of April, or—being perhaps past midnight— 
early morning of the 7th. The garden was Gethsemane. 
The brook Cedron, (commonly called Kidron), is a stream 
whose valley lies at the western foot of the Mount of 
Olives, between that and Jerusalem, and which, first bear- 
ing south, turns then eastward and falls into the Dead Sea. 

The garden of Gethsemane is located by tradition, 
and a space, nearly square, about 150 feet by 160, east of 
the Kidron, has been walled in, and designated as the 
Garden. Writers on the subject, however, point out that 
there is no sufficient authority for fixing it in this place 


| and Thomson, (‘‘ The Land and the Book,’’ 1., 432), 


explicitly disapproves the place ‘‘ The position is too 
near the city, and so close to what must always have been 


| the great thoroughfare eastward that our Lord would 
| scarcely have selected it for retirement on that momentous 
| and anxious night. 


In the broad recess of the valley of 
the Kidron, therefore, ‘‘several hundred yards to the 


| northeast of the present Gethsemane,’’ he is inclined to 


locate the garden, ‘‘in some secluded spot,’’ which he 
5 
hopes ‘‘ will forever remain undisturbed by the idolatrous 
intrusion of all sects and denominations.’’ 
In the garden, or just before entering it, several inci- 
dents occurred, besides the betrayal and arrest. Peter's 


| denial of the Master was predicted to him, as recorded by 


Matthew, Mark, and Luke, but nut by John Jesus en- 
dured the agony of realizing his near terrible death, and 
thrice going apart, prayed, ‘‘ QO, Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass away from me ; nevertheless, not as I will 
but as thou wilt.’’ He was ‘‘ strengthened ’’ from above, 

as Luke describes it, an angel appeared unto him,— but 
yet his agony was such that ‘‘ his sweat became as it were 
great drops of blood falling down upon the ground.”’ 
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Each time, as he came back to his com; anions he found | 
them sleeping, and exhorted then to watch and pray. 

The party of Roman soldiers who had been sent to 
arrest him approached Jesus in the garden. ‘They had 
lanterns and torches, (though it appears from the chro- 
nology fixed upon that the night had a full moon), and 
weapons. Judas, who ‘‘ knew the place,’’ and knew also 
that ‘‘ Jesus oft-times resorted thither with his disciples,’’ 
had arranged that the soldiers should seek him there. 

The narrative of the betrayal and the arrest should be 
read as given in the several gospel accounts. Others add 
facts of value to those presented in the text from John 
which we are now studying. Matthew says, (xxvi , 47), 
‘‘a great multitude '’ accompanied the party, and he re- 
cords the incident of the betrayal with a kiss. Judas had 
said to the officer, ‘‘ Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he.’’ 
And then, ‘‘straightway he came to Jesus, and said, 
‘Hail, Rabbi!’ and kissed him,’’ (in the Greek, ‘‘ kissed 
him much '’) and then the soldiers ‘‘ came and laid hands 
on Jesus and took him.’’ Following that it was that Peter, 
‘having a sword,’’ drew it and struck off the ear of the 
high priest’s servant, Malchus, and then Jesus rebuked 
him, and made the declaration—a most impressive and 
significant one—which forms the Golden Text. How 
came Peter to have a sword? it may be asked. Certainly | 
the disciples did not go armed. ‘The reasonable supposi- 
tion is that he had at the moment, or a little time before, 
in expectation, secured the weapon. It is fair to observe 
that Matthew does not say it was Peter who struck the 
b'ow, but assigns the act (xxvi., 51) to ‘‘one of them 
that were with Jesus ;’’ and also that Mark says (xiv., 47) 
it was ‘fa certain one of them stood by,’’ while Luke 
says (Xxli., 50), ‘‘a certain one of them.’’ But, at any | 
rate, Jesus made his own testimony emphatic ; whether it | 
was Peter or another who had made the exhibition of the | 
‘*natural man ’’ and had so failed in the Christ teaching, 
the Master declared to him, “all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.’’ Those who rely on out- | 
ward force instead of inward power will in the end share 
the failure of the force system. Christianity itself is here | 
typified and proclaimed. It rises triumphant above the | 
wreck and decay of barbaric conditions. 

Jesus was then bound and led away to Annas, who 
was father in-law to Caiaphas, ‘‘ who was high priest that 
year.’’ Matthew says that ‘‘all the disciples left him and | 
fled,’’ and Mark makes nearly the same statement. 

The treachery of Judas is fixed in history for all time 
as exemplifying the basest action of man. What induced | 
him? Why did he so betray his Master? John says he 
was covetous and dishonest from the beginning Accord 
ing to Matthew and Mark it was the temptation of money, 
the ‘‘ thirty pieces of silver.’’ Luke says Satan had en- 
tered into him. There is an extensive literature on the | 
question Some have suggested that Judas, confident of | 
the miraculous power of Jesus, meant to compel him to 
display it conspicuously in his own defense. Others 
have thought that Judas had—in a contrary direction — 
become doubtful of the Messiahship of Jesus, and wished, 
after all, not to disturb the priestly system. 

Judas, it is remarked, was -‘the only southerner’’ 
among the twelve disciples. He came, it is supposed, 
from Kerioth, in the tribe of. Judah. 





‘*] FOR ONE,’ said Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, in a 
speech at Boston, on the 1oth ultimo, ‘‘do not believe that 
the temper and character of the American people have 
changed in a twelvemonth. I believe that the principles of 
the Constitution, and the principles of the Declaration, the 
doctrines on which the Revolution was fought and won, are 
still dear to the heart of the American people."’ 


| and Robert Hatton. 


| yearly meeting. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


[On account of recent change in the arrangement of 
times and places for holding Whitewater Quarterly 
Meeting, the following information is given :] 

Times and places of holding Whitewater Quar- 
terly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends : 

The Third month Quarter is to be held alternately 
at Milton and Duck Creek, at Milton in 1900, and 
Duck Creek in 1901. 

The Sixth month Quarter is to be held each year 
at Richmond. 

The Ninth month Quarter is to be held at West- 
field in 1899, at Huntington in 1900, at Lincolnville 
in 1901, and following in that order, commencing 
again at Westfield in 1902. 

The Twelfth month Quarter is to be held at Fall 
Creek, each year. 

By direction of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Richmond, Indiana. 

Anna M. VauGuan, Clerk. 
Fourth month 26, 1899. 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held in New 
York, Fifteenth street and Rutherfurd Place, on Sev- 
enth-day, the 29th ult., with a large attendance. In 
the meeting for worship remarks were made, succes- 
sively, by Joseph A. McDowell, Henry W. Wilbur, 
In the business sessions of the 
men’s and women’s meetings, which followed, the 
Queries were read and answers thereto, with other 
customary business preliminary to the approaching 
In the men’s meeting the subject of 
dispensing with the formal answering of the queries, 


| introduced by Edward B. Rawson, called forth a 
| lively exercise. 


The Executive Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


| also held a meeting on the afternoon of the 29th ult. 


The various superintendents of departments made re- 
ports, the substance of which will be presented in a 
general report to the yearly meeting. Accompany- 
ing this report, it was decided to present to the yearly 
meeting ‘‘An Appeal for Purity,” recently issued by 
the American Purity Alliance, for presentation to va- 


| rious religious and philanthropic bodies, and to the 


secular and religious press. 

A message of sympathetic greeting to the Peace 
Conference, soon to convene at The Hague, was 
adopted and directed to be forwarded to the Chairman 
of the American deputation at The Hague. 

A minute was also adopted expressive of much 
regret on account of the official opinion of the At- 
torney-General of the United States, which would 
practically nullify the law enacted by Congress to 


| abolish liquor selling in army “ canteens,” and asking 


the President to direct that the laws: be executed in 
accordance with the obvious intent of Congress. 


Under the auspices of Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, a largely attended 
public meeting was held on the afternoon of the 29th 
| ult., at Fifteenth Street meeting-house, and addressed 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, on the ‘‘ Disarmament Confer- 
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ence.’ His address, which was much appreciated by 
the large audience, was an earnest, effective plea for 
a permanent International Arbitration Tribunal. He 
was followed, successively, by Aaron M. Powell, 
Samuel B. Haines, and Henry W. Wilbur. The 
meeting was of a most encouraging character. 


Isaac Wilson has a prospect of attending Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, also Nine Partners, and Shrews- 
bury, and Plainfield Half-Year’s Meetings, on the way. 


Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half-Year’s Meeting 
will be held at Shrewsbury, N. J., on Fifth- and Sixth- 
days, the 11th and 12th inst. A _ Philanthropic 
meeting will be held in connection therewith. 


Easton and Granville Half-Year Meeting will be 
held at Granville, Washington county, N. Y., Fifth 
month 17 and 18. 


VISITS TO FRIENDS IN INDIANA. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Havine been prevented by sickness from attending 
our quarterly meeting, which was held at Duck Creek, 


we felt drawn to join William W. Foulke and Anna | 


M. Starr, (who had also been prevented from attend- 
ing by indisposition), to visit in the love of Truth 
some meetings within the verge of Whitewater Quarter. 


month 7, 
Ind. The next day, he accompanying us, we drove to 
the Duck Creek settlement of Friends in Henry 


county, where we were kindly entertained by our | |. : ; ; 
: | drive across the country to mingle with our friends at 


cousin Samuel Hoover, and wife. 
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| the house for some weeks with grippe. 





sweet frame of mind, bearing her afflictions with 
cheerful patience, several times saying, ‘1 am greatly 
blessed and have so much to be thankful for.” They 
also have an afflicted daughter. We felt drawn into 
deep sympathy with him and daughter, whose life 
work seems to be to care for the afflicted ones, and 
who are so nobly and tenderly fulfilling that duty. 
After spending a short time socially, without any 
prearrangement, or forethought, a hush seemed to 
fall on all, and we were drawn into that living silence 
where the Divine Love is felt to flow from spirit to 
spirit. Some feeling words were spoken, and we 
parted in tenderness and love. Dined with Anna 
Rogers and daughter, her husband being in Florida. 
Here Anna and I rested for a few hours, while my 
husband and son spent the afternoon in social calls on 
the aged and afflicted. Toward evening drove to 
Charles Swain’s, where a parlor meeting had been 
appointed. A number gathered, and all seemed to feel 
that it was goodto be there. Here we spent the night. 

On Fifth-day morning called at the home of 
Albert and Sarah Lewis. She had been confined to 
Found her 
improving, but not able to go to meeting. Attended 
their monthly meeting. Quite a number were present 
from the Duck Creek Meeting. Among the first to 
welcome us as we alighted from the carriage, was our 
dear friend Jonas James, who although 86 years of 


. . . | age had th ing ri ighteen miles to attend 
We set out in our carriage on the afternoon of Fourth ; 48° nad that morning ridden eighteen bo-aeeene 


etian . 2 > inc 
and drove to William’s home at Richmond, | the meetin 


g, expecting to return in the afternoon. 


| We felt our meeting here to be a favored season, the 


| dear Father having been in our midst. 


Next day being First-day, we attended meeting | 


there, where we were joined by Anna, who had come 
by rail. The house was well filled and the audience 
attentive. In company with others we dined at Levi 
and Mary Cook’s. 
meeting, although it was not as large as the one in 


This ended 


our labors at this place. Before starting on our long 


the Camden Meeting, we with a number of others 
took dinner at Morris Hardy’s. Here we parted with 


| Anna M. Starr, she not feeling able for so long a ride. 


In the afternoon had an appointed | 


the morning, owing to a Sabbath-school convention | ; ; 
_ pleasant evening, and the night with Warren Gregg 


_ and family, their five bright little daughters and aged 


nearby ; we felt it to be a precious time. After meet- 
ing, called on Levi Wood's family, his wife not being 
able to attend meeting. Lodged with Warren Hin- 
shaw and wife. 
ward, accompanying us, we called on our dear aged 
friends Jonas and Rachel James, and also on their son 
Thomas, whose wife has been much afflicted for 
several years. 


Next day her mother, Martha Ken- | 


Drove about nine miles to Markelville, where we staid 
with uncle Joseph Weeks. Next morning took an 
early start and reached Camden about sun set. We 
felt somewhat wearied with our journey, but spent a 


parents adding much to our enjoyment. 
Next morning we called on dear old Mary 


| Meredith, or Aunt Mary, as she is lovingly called, 
| who is in her ninetieth year, and so deaf and blind 
| that it is almost impossible to converse with her. 


After sometime spent in social con- | 


verse we felt drawn into the quiet, and words of | 


sympathy and encouragement were given. Dined 
with Albert and Luella Kenward, who have an inter- 
esting family of children growing up around them. 
In the evening held a parlor meeting at our cousin's, 


| 


| patient and wait until the call comes.”’ 


She said in a sweet spirit of resignation, ‘‘I wish I 
could go home now, while you are here. I don’t 
know why I stay so long, but I am trying to be 
She enjoys 


_the INTELLIGENCER very much, says the print is so 
| plain that by sitting in the sunshine she can read 


Edward and Hannah Strattan, some of the neighbors | ; 
| attended their monthly meeting which was held at the 


being present. Spent the night with them. Next 
day took dinner with another cousin, Margaret K. 
Wood, and son. Then on to Fall Creek settlement. 
Spent a pleasant evening and the night with Morris 
and Margaret Hardy. 

On Fourth-day morning called on Woolston 
Swain and family. His aged wife has been an invalid 
for a number of years. We found her in a very 


most of it. In the afternoon, Seventh-day 15, we 
home of Isaac and Mary E. Underwood. In con- 
sideration of their age and inability to get out, the 
meeting is held at their home during the inclement 
season. Although their meeting is small and they 


| sometimes feel discouraged, we feel that there is still 


a precious seed there, that with proper care will spring 
up and bring forth an abundant harvest. Earnest 








efforts were made to encourage them to be faithful 
to duty. 

Passed the night with Josiah Jones’s family, and 
on First-day morning called on John Edmonson 
and wife, she being in very poor health. Then on to 
meeting, which was held in the meeting-house, which 
was well attended, and the labors seemed to be appre- 
ciated. In the afternoon a parlor meeting was held 
with dear Aunt Mary, which she much enjoyed. 
After spending the night with David and Hannah 
Hoover, and their children, we started on our home- 
ward trip, arriving at William Foulke’s that evening. 
Found his family in good health. Next morning set 
out for our Ohio home, where we arrived a little after 
noon. Wewere from home eleven days, and traveled 
about two hundred miles. We all felt richly repaid 
for leaving the cares of farm, and home and going at 
the Master’s bidding. For he who said the laborer is 
worthy of his hire is ever ready with his sweet 
reward of peace, which is more precious than silver 
or gold. MARGARET K. SHOEMAKER. 

Fair Haven, Ohio. 


THE ADDRESSES TO THE CZAR, 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE Philadelphia committee who launched “the 
message of sympathy to the Czar,” desire to thank 
all those who sent in signatures. We know (through 
experience) that no small amount of trouble has 
been taken in obtaining them. It may interest them 
to know that twenty or more States have been repre- 
sented, twenty-three universities and colleges, (prin- 
cipally by their presidents), and some, or all, of their 
faculties, six bishops, some fifty or sixty clergymen 
of various denominations, one chief-justice, an ex- 
Senator of the United States, heads of institutions, 
lawyers, doctors,—between six and seven thousand 
persons in all. The roll has been expressed to our 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, the Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, to be presented to the Czar; and the way 
was opened by letters sent before. 


ambassador to Germany, and one of our representa- 
tives to the Hague Conference. All belated signatures 
will be carefully forwarded by mail. 

William Penn’s “ Holy Experiment” in govern- 
ment is a common heritage, “the only government,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘ ever administered on Chris- 
tian principles.” Let us go forward, not backward, 
towards that model. William Penn (not his succes- 
sors) took up the white man’s burden towards an 
untamed and uncivilized race, and performed the task 


not by modern methods of brute force, but by the | 


Golden rule of Heavenly wisdom. As long as that 

was applied, the burden was light and the yoke was 

easy to White and Red man alike. J. 
Philadelphia, Fifth month 1. 


SOMEONE says: ‘‘A life that finds no time for pleasure is 
a mistake ; but a greater mistake is the life that devotes all 
its time to pleasure.’’ 


IN a mission school in China are fifty girls that were 


rescued from rivers into which their parents had thrown them 
to drown. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 


A duplicate | 
message was forwarded to Hon. Andrew D. White, | 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—At the Young Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn, held Fourth month 
23, a paper was presented on ‘‘ The Influence of Geography 
and Climate upon Character.’’ 

The writer said, in substance: ‘‘Climate includes the state 
of atmosphere as regards heat and moisture which prevails at 
a given place, together with its general meteorological condi- 
tions, in so far as they exert an influence upon plant and 
animal life. Geography means location, environment, natu- 
ral advantages, etc., including the special significance of 
these factors in determining international, commercial, and 
social relations. Temperate climates, with their seasons, 
facilities for easy communication, and diversity in topography, 
are the conditions most conducive to high human develop- 
ment and progress. The Hebrews and Greeks stand as ex- 
amples of nations having enjoyed and profited by such 
natural advantages. The United States, in still larger degree, 
enjoys all the most advantageous natural conditions. Hence 
it becomes incumbent upon us from our rich, natural endow- 
ment and the height of civilization which this has made it 
possible for us to attain, to extend a helping hand to peoples 
less favored.’”’ 

In the discussion many interesting points were raised as 
to the relative influence of climate and geography and of 
religion, of race characteristics, and of various incidental 
factors which play so large a part in a nation’s progress. All 
these are doubtless powerful influences, working together 
towards the same end, but through and with them all the 
spirit of Divinity in man is a strong, controlling force, which, 
coming out in love to man and in noble ideals, has wrought 
much of our higher civilization. 

Mary A. NICHOLS, Correspondent. 


TRENTON, N. J.— A regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held Fourth month 24, with the president, 
W. Maxwell Marshall, in the chair. 

After roll-call and reading of minutes some time was given 
in speaking of the two valuable members who have so re- 
cently passed away, William Hancock and John Watson. 
This was opened by the president presenting a sketch of the 
life of each. 

William Hancock was a man who possessed that happy 
faculty of making all feel he had a kindly interest in them. 
He was a practical Christian worker, and, as one of our mem- 
bers expressed, ‘‘A whole-souled, broad-minded Christian 
gentleman,’’ ever ready to do a kindness, not alone in word, 
but in deed. He was always willing to do that which would 
promote the interest of this Association, and was particularly 
devoid of show and ostentation. Many a burden was lightened 
because of his tokens of kindness and sympathy. His 
religion was the kind which makes the world better—deeds, 
| not creeds. 

‘«In John Watson we have had removed from among us 
| one of our most earnest workers, a man of bright intellect, 
and one who was a firm believer in the principles of Friends. 
His interest in this Association was great, and up to the time 
| of his death he was actively connected with it. His presence 
| alone was a source of strength, but he was a ready speaker, 
impressing one at once with the earnestness of his thoughts. 
The nature of his disease was such that he knew he might re- 
ceive the call any moment, and his calmness and resignation 
were the outcome of complete submission to the Divine will.”’ 

At the thought of the loss this Association had received by 
the passing away of these two sincerely regretted members, a 
deep feeling of solemnity pervaded the meeting. 

After the necessary business of the meeting was disposed 
of, Daniel Willits having been appointed to open the dis- 
cussion following the reading of the paper by Dr. Hull at the 
| Conference of next Fifth month, the literary program was 
taken up and was as follows: ‘‘A sketch of the life of Thomas 
Chalkley,’’ by Harvey T. Satterthwaite. This was an interest- 
ing account of that prominent Friend. 

A paper on the ‘‘ First Query in the Discipline of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting,’’ was read by Carrie Preston. The writer 
| said that, ‘‘as we sit in solemn silence before God these meet- 








ings should be attended in dedication of heart, and while it is 
necessary to have the Queries, it often seems like mere form."’ 
Regarding attendance, she said many do not attach sufficient | 
importance to the attendance at religious and business meet- 
ings, and urged the importance of the young being encouraged 
to help bear the responsibility, in order that the society may | 
advance. Shealso said Friends should be quite as particular 
to take their seats in meeting promptly, as they would be to 
keep a business engagement. 

The discussion which followed showed that the Queries 
are a subject of much importance. 

After a few moments’ silence, the meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Sec. pro tem. 


HOPEWELL, Va.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Hopewell was held at Hopewell, 
Fourth month 23. The sixth chapter of John was read by 
the president, at the opening of the meeting. Minutes of last | 
meeting were read and approved. 

Edward L. Irish, on behalf of the Membership Committee, 
reported three new names. Howell M. Bond, being appointed 
for history, read a portion of the life of William Penn. Daniel 
W. Lupton read a piece entitled ‘‘His Way.’’ Ann B. 
Branson read ‘‘ Meetings for Worship,’’ taken from Friends’ | 
Discipline. Current Topics, by William E. Branson, were | 
well selected and instructive. 

Referred question: ‘‘What should be the duty of the 
public in regard to the protection of our dumb animals ?"’ was 





answered by David P. Lupton, who thought the first duty of | 


the public is to educate ourselves along that line which will 
develope a higher plane of thought concerning them. Wrong- 
doing oftentimes is but ignorance, even in the care of our 
dumb animals. If there is not already a law to prevent 
cruelty to animals, there should be one in our State, and 
organizations to see that it is carried out. 
animals in their care should treat them with kindness, give 
good food and handle gently. 


Sarah B. Hardisty, Daniel T. Wood, and David W. Bran- 


son contributed much to the interest of the meeting by read- | 


ing selections. 

Che meeting closed after a few moments of silence. 

ANNIE J. REEs, Sec. 

HUNTINGTON, IND. —The Young Friends’ Association met 
Fourth month 21, at the home of Margaret and James 
Plummer. The meeting was called to order at 8 o'clock by 
the chairman, Eva Moore. 

After the business of the evening was transacted, a paper 
was read by Lauretta Nichols. Her subject was ‘‘ The 
Struggle for Power between Pope and Emperor.’’ The 
paper was purely historical, and very instructive, giving a 
brief account of the Popes to the present time. After general 


discussion the meeting adjourned to meet Fifth month 19, at | 


| ac abit ?”’ 
Reader,— | tobacco habi 


| simply referred it to others, asking for information. 


the home of Lauretta and Benjamin F. Nichols. 


Joseph Plummer. WiLiiam C. Moore, Cor. Sec. 
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house, Fourth month 27. The president, Mary E. Borton, 
opened the meeting by reading from the 15th chapter of 


John. The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- | 


proved. 

Professor J. Russell Smith, of George School, then enter- 
tained the audience by giving his lecture, ‘‘ Friends in the 
Anti-Slavery Movement,’’ accompanied by lantern slides. 
The pictures thrown on the canvas could not be otherwise 
than of great interest to Friends, and added much to his 
history of the past. The subject, he told us, was a broad 
one, and could be told but briefly in the time allotted. 
spoke of the many Friends who had been interested in the 
work, and of Whittier’s being the only poet of his time to 
come boldly forth and write for the slave. 


This lecture was along the line of work lately gone over | 


by the Association, and was much appreciated by them. 
After the announcement of the program for the next meeting, 
and a period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 

E. L. D., Secretary. 


| cal, and brought forth much profitable comment. 


Those who have | 


| better. 


| changes. 
| more into our business affairs. 


, : +s , = = : ee | opinion was that we should encourage home influence. 
Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of | 


Woodstown held their regular meeting in Friends’ meeting- | will zo out to others 
g ‘ 


| were given by Jennie Fisher, and others. 


| instead of theoretical. 
| to the benefit they had derived from it. 


He | 
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WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. —Western First-day 
School Union was held at New Garden, Pa., on the 22d of 
Fourth month, and was felt by all to have been a very inter- 
esting and instructive occasion. 

The eleven schools included in the Union sent statistical 
reports. The morning session was devoted to the transaction 
of the regular business, and in the afternoon the following 
program was carried out: A valuable paper on ‘‘ Inspiration 
and its Use,’’ by Annie M. Lawrence ; ‘‘ Concrete Teaching,’’ 
by Jane P. Rushmore; a ‘‘ Talk on the Lesson Leaves,’’ by 
M. Florence Yeatman, and Henry S. Kent, who was in 
attendance by invitation, presented an excellent object lesson 
on ‘‘ Seeing and Hearing.’”’ 

All the exercises were exceedingly interesting and practi- 
The 
Union adjourned to meet the fourth Seventh-day in Tenth 
month next, at London Grove. W. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association con- 
vened Fourth month g, and after a period of silence, the 
4oth chapter of Isaiah was read by the president. After roll- 


| call the secretary, Mary R. Eck, made her report. 


Laura Davis read ‘‘ The Tapestry Weavers,’’ and Fred 
Eves ‘‘ Value of Society Membership.’’ An excellent paper 
was prepared and read by Edith H. C. Heller, subject 
‘* Worship God in the beauty of Holiness.’ It was appro- 
priately followed by an essay by Anna Wildman on ‘Life 
and its Fulness.”’ 

Mary R. Eck read from the 11th chapter of the Life and 
Letters of James and Lucretia Mott. Expressions of appre- 
ciation were offered on their helpful lives. 

‘To what extent are forms and ceremonies helpful to 


| religion at the present time, and is it possible to dispense 


with them wholly?’’ This subject was opened by an inter- 
esting paper by Ellen Russell. Current events were reported 


| by Jessie John and remarks by William Burgess were followed 
| by adjournment. 


F. M. E., Correspondent. 


FLEMING, PaA.—The Young Friends’ Association meeting, 
Fourth month 16, opened with the reading of a poem, 


‘«April,’’ by the president. At roll-call each member gave 
some particular evidence to prove that the world is growing 
This proved to be an interesting exercise. 

The question, ‘‘Are our business methods of to-day in 


| harmony with the Christian life?’’ was considered by Edith 


W. Cleaver and others. There was quite an interchange of 


| thought on this, some to the effect that, though we are sadly 
lacking in this respect, yet there is reason for encouragement, 


for these, like all other devices of mankind, are subject to 
What we need is to carry our religion with us 


‘What can we, as a body, do against the alcohol and 
was referred to Florence N. Cleaver, who 
A 
number participated in the discussion, and the prevailing 
It is 
there the work should be accomplished, then the influence 


Sue Underwood read some account of the ‘‘ National 
University "’ proposed to be erected at Washington. 

Individual opinions concerning the book ‘‘ In His Steps’’ 
We believe that the 
work is calculated to do much good, making religion practical, 
Those who had read the book testified 


‘‘The Waiting Light ’’ was read by Mary J. Fisher. 
‘Prophecies of Easter,’’ by Florence N. Cleaver, and ‘“‘A 
Moment in the Morning,’’ by the secretary. 

Lucretia M. Way, of Half Moon, was present; her en- 


| couraging words were much appreciated. Closed with silence. 


N. M. FISHER, Sec. 


ALL the days of the week are used as days of rest: 
Christians use ‘‘ Sunday '*’ ; Greeks, ‘‘ Monday”’ ; Persians, 
‘*Tuesday "’; Assyrians, ‘‘Wednesday"’; Egyptians, 
‘« Thursday "’ ; Turks, ‘‘ Friday'’ ; Jews, ‘‘ Saturday.”’ 















Educational Department. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
THE corner-stone of the new building for Friends’ £chcol in 
Baltimore was laid on the 24th ult. (A description of the 
building, as proposed, appeared in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
Third month 25.) 

In the corner-stone, in a copper box, were placed circulars 

of Friends’ School, Park Avenue, from 1889 to 1899, con- 
taining names of teachers and students and school committees; 
catalogue and circulars of Friends’ Elementary and High 
School, 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1898-1899 ; photographs of the 
teachers and students in the primary department of Friends’ 
School, Park Avenue ; copies of Friends’ Discipline ; copies 
of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and other newspapers ; names 
of school and building committees; professors and teachers 
for 1899-1900, and architect and contractors of school build- 
ing, etc. 
i@ Jonathan K. Taylor, chairman of the building committee, 
and also of the school committee, put the stone in place, and 
spoke briefly, saying in conclusion: ‘‘In the presence of the 
Creator of the Universe and this company of spectators we 
have laid the corner-stone of the Friends’ new school, Park 
avenue and Laurens street. And now may our united prayers 
ascend to Him who is ever ready and willing to listen to his 
children that the act thus perfurmed may redound to? the 
benefit of mankind and to the glory of Goe ~ 

After the laying of the stone, the large company present 
adjourned to the lecture-room, where a number of persons 
spoke, including Jonathan K. Taylor ; Prof. John W. Gregg, 
of New York, who is to be principal of the new school ; Eli 
M. Lamb, Principal of Friends’ Elementary and High School; 
Alice C. Robinson, Dr. O. Edward Janney, Dr. Henry 
Branch, of the Ellicott City Presbyterian Church, and Dr. E. 
S. Todd, of the Strawbridge M. E. Church. 

By arrangements recently consummated the new school is 
to unite with itself the Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
conducted by Eli M. Lamb. The equipment of Professor 
Lamb's school, now on McCulloh street, has been purchased by 
the committee, and all of the interests of that school will be 
transferred to the new school, which will be known as the 
Park Avenue Elementary and High School. Eli M. Lamb 
becomes Associate Principal. 

The corps of professors and teachers will also include 
John W. Gregg, principal, and Prof. Stephen C. Harry, 
mathematics and astronomy ; Frances E. Hartley, classics ; 
Rachel E. Lamb, rhetoric; Emma J. Broomell, elocution, 
literature, etc. Primary teachers, Helen H. Ely and Louisa 
P. Blackburn; kindergarten, Hannah T. Yardley, Dora 


Curtiss, and Louise Thomas. The school will be opened in 
Ninth month next. 





CHANGES IN TEACHERS. 

A. Davis Jackson, of Lancaster county, Pa., now a stu- 
dent at Swarthmore College, in the graduating class, has been 
appointed Principal of the Locust Valley Academy, L. I., for 
the coming year. He has had experience as a teacher, at 
George School, (where he graduated in the Class of 1895), 
and previous to his attendance there. 

Belle Hannum, who has been for two years Principal of 
Bacon Academy, Woodstown, has been appointed at George 
School to the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mary 
Underhill, teacher of mathematics. 

Reuben Grant Bennett, who has been for 


pointed at George School, to fill the vacancy caused by the 


Physics and Chemistry. by L 
Hoadley and Dr. Day for his work at Swarthmore, which in- 
cluded original investigation of importance. 

Anna M. Ambler, teacher of Latin and mathematics at 


| 
| 





| Psychological subjects with a discussion of the Will in its 


Abington Friends’ School for some years past, has resigned, 
and has been appointed Principal of Friends’ School at 


Camden, N. J. 
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Carlie McClure, who has been Principal of Friends’ 
School at Salem, N. J., for two years past, will leave that 
position at the close of the present school year to accept one 
in Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, L. 1. Sheis a Swarth- 
more graduate, of the Class of 1893. 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT PLYMOUTH.—The success of Friends’ 
School at Plymouth has been encouraging, the Norristown 
Herald says. ‘‘ Improvements were made last year and the 
previous year. Those in charge are seriously considering the 
propriety of putting an additional story on the building.”’ 


The school is in charge of Prof. Benjamin Smith, assisted 
by Helen Livezey. 





HEADLEY Bros., of London, have just published ‘‘ The 
Story of William Penn,’’ by Frances E. Cooke, author of 
‘‘An American Hero,"’ etc. It is a biography, in easy and 
familiar style, of the great Founder of our Commonwealth, 
(would that we had him back in direction of our affairs ! ) and 
has several pictures,—among them the interesting old farm- 
house, still standing, called King’s Farm, near Amersham, 
Bucks, where Penn and Gulielm Maria Springett were mar- 
ried in 1672. 

We have no doubt the little volume (price in London 1 shil- 
ling, 6 pence), will be read with pleasure by many who would 
not care to take the time forthe more extended biographies. 
We could have suggested some corrections in statements of 
fact, especially in the early part of the narrative. The descrip- 
tion (p. 2) of Captain Penn, (later the Admiral), as becoming 
‘‘wealthy,’* and building himself ‘‘a house on Tower Hill,”’ 
is quite misleading, as, also, is the inference (p. 3) that he 
first fought, in the navy, on the royalist side, the fact 
being that the navy, when the breach between King and 
Parliament occurred, was promptly secured by the latter, and 
never supported the royalist cause. On page 11, Buda should 
be Breda, and on page 79, the lieutenant of the Tower is 
called Sir William, instead of Sir John, Robinson. (His 
name is correctly given on page 86.) 





In Scribner's Magazine, this month, Senator Hoar con- 

tinues his Political Reminiscences. He speaks in this instal- 
ment of Senator Sumner's death, and pays his character a 
deserved tribute. ‘‘ It has been said,’’ he says, that Charles 
Sumner was not practical. He was the most practical of 
modern statesmen. Everything he did ought to have been 
done ; everything he tried to do and failed to do ought to 
have been done. The progress of the cause of the negro 
stopped when he died.’’ 
§ § Joel Chandler Harris continues his ‘‘ Chronicles of Aunt 
Minervy Ann,’’—sketches of Southern life ; and F. Hopkin- 
son Smith has a pleasant article, ‘‘ Between Showersin Dort,”’ 
describing and illustrating the little old Dutch town. 





Professor Angelo Heilprin, of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, one of our best-known geographers, is 
the author of a series of illustrated papers on ‘‘Alaska and 
the Klondike,’’ the first of which appears in this month's 
issue of the Popular Science Monthly. nthe same number, 
Ira Remsen, professor of chemistry at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and one of the leading chemists of the country, treats of 


| liquid air. 
two years | 
Principal of Friends’ Academy of Locust Valley, has been ap- 





The Atlantic Monthly opens with an article upon the 


| Australian Extensions of Democracy, by H. de R. Walker, 
retirement of D.. Jesse H. Holmes, in the department of | 


He was highly commended by Dr. | in the five great Pacific colonies of England. 


| William 


who discusses the management of affairs, especially financial, 


Professor 


James concludes his ‘‘ Talks to Teachers’’ on 


double shape of impulsion and inhibition, action and restraint, 
and shows the complicated and contradictory actions that 
result from these complex conditions. 


Jacob A. 


Riis, in 


‘‘The Battle with the Slum,’’ picturesquely details the 
advances that have been made in New York during the last 
twenty years in improving the condition of the helpless poor, 
the difficulties encountered, the opposition overcome, and the 
reasons for hope that the good work and the good results will 
remain permanent. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THROUGH NATURE TO Gop. By John Fiske. 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


through John Wanamaker, Philadelphia.) 
HIsTORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, with 


Pp. 195. 
(Received 


Plan of Organization, Portraits of Officials, and Biograph- | 


ical Sketches. By William Bender Wilson. In Two Vol- 
umes. Illustrated. Pp. vi. and 418; vii. and 322. 
$5.00. Philadelphia: H. T. Coates & Co. 

THADDEUS STEVENS. By Samuel W. McCall. 
Statesmen.) Pp. vii.and 369. $1.25. 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIs FRIENDS. By Edward 

~ _Eyerett Hale. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Il- 
lustrations. Pp. viii. and 303. $3.00. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Miffin& Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 


(American 
Boston : Hough- 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS CONFERENCE. 
A GENERAL CONFERENCE of Young Friends’ Associations will 
be held in Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Second-day, Fifth month 15, 1899, at 8 p. m. 

Addresses : ‘‘ The Religious and Public Life of William 
Penn,’’ Gilbert L. Hall, Swarthmore Association ; Discussion 
opened by Daniel Willits, Trenton Association. ‘* William 
Penn and His Holy Experiment,"’ Joseph S. Walton, Phila- 
delphia Association, Discussion opened by New York-Brook- 
lyn Association. Wma. W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 
ALICE LEE BARNES, Secretary. 

ANNA S. ATKINSON, Secretary Executive Com. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 

THE steamship Lake Superior was expected to leave 
Larnaka, on the Igth ult., for Quebec, with the whole of the 
Cyprus colony on board. She is now nearly due at Quebec. 
On the same day the Lake Huron was to leave England for 
Batoum, at the eastern extremity of the Black Sea, to take 
on board about 2,000 more from the Kars district, to proceed 
also to Canada. 

The English Friend, Wilson Sturge, reports all well 
among the Cyprus emigrants. He will probably stay some 
two months longer in the island, to arrange for the harvesting 
of the crops and the disposal of the farms. 


AND OTHER NOTES. 


PERSONAL 


THE article on Highlands Creek Meeting, published in the 


INTELLIGENCER some weeks ago, 
Hicks Trueblood, not by Ellwood 
was given E. H. Trueblood.) 
letter leads us to mention this. 


was contributed by E. 
Trueblood. (The name 
A suggestion in a friend's 


A subscriber in California says: ‘‘The INTELLIGENCER, 
we feel, is a source of strength and comfort to us in our home 
so far from our old friends, and we are especially pleased 
with the share it has taken in reference to the war with Spain, 
and with the—to me—inexcusable course that has been 
followed in the Philippines.’’ 

Prof. Benjamin F. Battin and his wife, who were for 
several months at Berlin, engaged in study, have gone to 
Jana. We have some interesting notes from Prof. B., on the 


bird life of that part of Germany, which we will print next | 


week. 


Mary Travilla and Sarah R. Paiste, of West Chester, Pa., 


are among the company of those who are purposing to go | 


abroad for the summer. They will sail on the roth of next 
month, in company with Dr. Hull and wife, of Swarthmore. 
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vented that war. 


| drawn 





NEW YORK NOTES. 

Ara meeting of the Board of Managers of ‘‘ The Penington,"’ 
on the 29th ult., arrangements were completed for the pur- 
chase of the house and lot No. 215 East 15th street, imme- 
diately adjoining Fifteenth Street Friends’ meeting-house, 
now occupied by ‘‘ The Penington.’’ After the yearly meet- 
ing has been held, at which time all the available space for 
‘‘ The Penington"’ is already engaged, the managers have 
decided to make alterations and additions which will mate- 
rially increase its facilities for the entertainment of Friends 
and Friendly people. It already fills a place of usefulness 
much appreciated by Friends. 

The Young Friends’ Association of Plainfield Meeting had 
their meeting on Fourth-day evening, at which Aaron M. 
Powell, by invitation, read a paper on ‘‘ Elias Hicks,—the 
Preacher, the Philanthropist, and the Man.”’ 


ADDRESS BY DR. JOSEPH MAY. 

At the rooms of the Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St., Phila 

delphia, Fourth month 28 Stenographic report for FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER, by George B. Cock. (Dr. Joseph May is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. ) 
Our gathering here to-day, as we are doing, a little 
company, while the city is full of excitement in the 
celebration of a representative military character, 
expresses our moral attitude. We cannot—at least I 
cannot—even by participating outwardly in such an 
occasion, I cannot any longer, even by looking on at 
such a great parade, give my countenance to anything 
that glorifies war. 

I have not always seen the truth of this position 
so clearly as I see it to-day; yet I am not wholly 
unworthy of the terms in which I have been wel- 
comed; and to-day I feel myself to be in the ex- 
tremest sense a peace man. It is hard to be shut out, 
even by what seem to us the truest and highest 
sentiments from the great, prevailing sympathies of 
our people; and there is something in the cheer of a 
popular festival like that of to-day which by warming 
our hearts can and does, unquestionably, enkindle 
some sentiments that are worthy and are beneficial. 

As to the great Civil War, the memories of which 
are stirred again to-day, certainly it is more nearly 
justified in my judgment than any other. It presents 
a very difficult question to one who feels that all war 
is crime. Butif it could not have been avoided when 
it came, even that war might have been averted ; and 
how much better so! It was pointed out very strik- 
ingly in an address in this city some years ago by the 
Hon. Andrew D. White, now ambassador to Germany, 
a man not only of warm human sympathies, but of 


the broadest culture, and especially of the profoundest 


historical learning,—it was pointed out how much 


| better it would have been, if, before the causes of the 


great Civil War came to a head in an actual conflict, 
our citizens could have come together and jointly 


| agreed upon such measures and upon such sacrifices 


on the part of the whole nation, as might have pre- 
‘‘ Suppose,” he said, ‘the nation 
had accepted the cost of emancipating all the slaves 
then in the country, what an enormous economy of 
money, and how the two sections would have been 
together by the generous consent of the 
northern section to assume a portion of the losses 
which emancipation would have imposed upon the 
southern one.”” Coming from such a man, the sug- 
gestion was to me most striking. And just so, also, 
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of the American Revolution. Mr. White, on that | 
occasion clearly hinted, and other scholars have 
indicated, how much better it would have been if our 
fathers could have kept their patience under great 
provocations yet a little while longer. They had the 
best sentiment of England with them; they had 
many of the greatest and most influential English 
statesmen with them. There is every reason to 
believe that it might have been possible to avert the 
terribly desolating and exhausting war which actually 
followed. 
MORAL EFFECTS OF WAR. 

The worst consequences of war are always its 
moral effects. No matter how justifiable its causes, 
war always lowers the finer moral tone of peoples. 
And this was perfectly true of the Revolutionary War. 
It left among our people a legacy of hatred which 
those of my age can well remember. I was brought 
up in Lexington, where the first bloody encounter of 
the war took place ; and even the schoolboys of that 
period,—a period more than half a century after the 
war,—were filled and permeated with antipathy to the 
very name and thought of everything British. The 
Revolution also left us a legacy of false pride, which 


has been most injurious to our national character. | 
The Civil War seemed to leave less moral evil | 


than either of the others in which we have been 
engaged. I think it did leave less, simply because its 
causes were really of a higher character. Our armies 
quickly disbanded; the North quickly forgave the 


the self-sacrificing spirit in which thousands and 
thousands of men had gone forth to uphold the gov- 
ernment. 
war also bequeathed to us of its evils. Especially it is 
plain that it sowed the seeds of militarism in our 
people; it made the military class prominent and 
influential ; it gave us renewed and dangerous confi- 


dence in military methods. The young of the gener- | 


ations since have grown up in an atmosphere of 
admiration for military power and for military heroes 
like Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, which caused our 
youth last year to respond to the government’s call 
with an alacrity which was wholly unjustified by the 
objects of the Spanish War. The humanitarian sen- 
timent throughout the country, with a marvelous 
inconsistency, accepted war as its practical expression. 

I will not speak of the War with Spain except 
generally. Grant every reason ever alleged for it, 
and it remains certain that it need not have been 
waged. Spain was manifestly yielding to all our 
demands, reasonable and unreasonable : a little patience 
and she was certain to consent to evacuate her pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere. Last summer I read an 
article in the London 7imes—an editorial—in which 
it was said that ‘‘If the Americans had been better 


have seen that Spain was yielding to their demands 
just as fast as a nation could;’’ and I have no doubt 
this was strictly correct. That great paper, in other 


But we have lately seen, I think, that that | 


| by them. 





words, perceived that there was no occasion for our 
entering upon a war; or, at any rate, that it might 


have been postponed. Religion and humanity called 
upon us at least to move more slowly. Common 
sense urged us to delay military action until we were 
better ready. Had we done so, had we delayed four 
or five months, there would have been no war; for 
Spain would have yielded. But, my friends, our 
politicians did not want that: they wanted war, for 
political reasons ; and I believe for commercial ones. 
They hurried it on; and—what we have most to 
deplore—there proved to be so much of the war- 
spirit among our people that it was accepted with 
eagerness. 
THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Of our present war in the Philippines I can only 
speak in terms of utmost horror and reprobation. It 
seems to me to have no justification whatever. It 
is a war of aggression, pure and simple. Mr. Frye 
said last night in New York “ The Philippine territory 
is honestly ours,’"’"—‘ ours,” as Mr. Croker said, ‘“‘ by 


| right of conquest ;”’ but there is not even that right ; 


the islands have never been conquered by us, nor 
even by Spain. But even if we succeed in conquer- 


| ing them, (as I suppose we shall go on to do), that 


will give us no right over them. The burglar who 
overcomes a householder, and secures his booty, has 
no more right to it than before he entered the house. 
Admitting it was right for us to destroy the Spanish 
fleet, that act gave us no right to appropriate the 


| lands of the Filipinos, and to impose on them a gov- 
| ernment not invited nor accepted by themselves. 
South, and reinstated her in fellowship; our nation | 
seemed, indeed, ennobled in some respects, through | 


There was never a more absurd, as well as unprinci- 
pled, bargain since Judas betrayed his Master, than 
ours, to buy from Spain for $20,000,000 the title to 
subjugate the Filipinos. It was not even xecessary ; 
neither the exigencies nor the laws of war imposed 
such a payment upon us. I never heard of money 
being thrown away by Americans so utterly and 
rashly as that $20,000,000. It is most plain what we 
should have done,—not to have required the Filipinos 
to submit to us as our first condition, but to have said 
to them : “‘ Now we are here and have driven your 


| Oppressors away from you, if we Can serve youasa 


sister people, if we can help you to establish free 
institutions and a stable government,—we will gladly 
do it in the spirit of sisterhood.” 

THE FILIPINO RIGHTS. 

But it was said the Filipinos are not fit for self- 
government. How do we know that? And if it be 
true, how would it give us the right to attack them, to 
waste their lands, destroy their wealth, and efface the 
civilization they had achieved? They could not have 
done worse by one another than we have already done 
The most we were justified in doing was 
that we should offer our assistance,—even the assist- 
ance, if you please, of our military power,—to defend 


them from the aggressions of others. Had we done 


! | this in good faith, no doubt it would have been 
accustomed to the language of diplomacy they would |} 


accepted ; but from the beginning we plainly showed 
the spirit of conquerors and the purpose of conquest. 
Very soon our officers, inspired, probably, by our 
Administration, refused all codperation with the Fili- 
pinos ; at Washington their representatives were coldly 
repulsed ; their remarkable memorials (which sounded 





strikingly like the documents of our Revolutionary | 


fathers), were uncivilly rejected ; our Administration 


took distinctly the attitude of despotism toward them. | 


There seems much reason to believe that our Adminis- 
tration privately cherished the intention of taking 
possession of the Philippine Islands before ever 
Admiral Dewey sailed to Manila. 


did 
should not have led a mighty nation to the prosecu- 
tion of a desolating war upon a people manifestly so 
inferior, and contending for the very principles on 
which we pride ourselves as those on which our nation 
is founded. Suppose their attack forcibly repelled: 
we ought then to have forgiven it, and still to have 
held out to them the hand of fraternal kindness and 
help. It would have been an example of magnanimity 


which would. have electrified the world, and would | 


have promoted the democratic idea incalculably 
through the manifestation of our confidence in it, and 
as a noble fruit of free principles as realized among 
us. Vow we have proclaimed to the world that while 


we maintain our own political freedom we have no | 


The 


general confidence in democratic principles. 


as to test our republicanism we have discarded our 
fundamental principles and thrown them to the winds. 
Nothing could more have discouraged the populations 
of Europe from their aspirations to political freedom 
than our present attitude and conduct in the Philip- 
pines. 

Let me incidentally point out another of the 
legacies of warfare and of our infidelity to our 
principles here at home. Since our first ancestors 
landed on this continent we have been in relations 
with one, and almost all the time with two, inferior 
races. Nothing could exceed the inconsistency with 
our religious and political principles shown inthe way 
in which the population of America have, from the 
beginning till this moment, treated the Indians and 
the negroes. 
shown it to have been always perfectly practicable to 
civilize and educate both those races to respectable 
citizenship. Both Indians and negroes, at the Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle, Tuskegee, and other schools rapidly 
civilize. 


capacity so quickly to become civilized men and use- 
ful citizens. This being the case, my friends, what an 
utter disgrace it is to the generations of our pre- 


decessors and to ourselves that the condition of those | 
two races has remained as it has been almost till now! | 
How cold our | 
How little we have had of the | 


How inefficient our Christianity ! 
humanitarianism ! 
spirit of brotherhood which should have impelled us 
to share with them the advantages we ourselves 
What might we not have done in four 


possessed ! 
centuries,—or two centuries,—if we had made it our 
duty to raise those peoples to the level of civilized 


and Christian manhood! But you know their pitiable 


histories. It is hardly yet a generation since we were 


holding the blacks as slaves and denying them every | 


right of human nature. The Indians we maltreated 
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Recent efforts at their education have | 


It is actually wonderful that centuries of | 
degradation and oppression still leave in them the | 





in almost every possible way ; and through incessant 
warfare and under cruel oppression have almost exter- 
minated them. I heard General Miles himself say, 
and emphatically repeat, that in all his experience 


_ among the Indians, every single warlike outbreak of 
| theirs had been caused by the injustice, dishonesty and 
It is not much | 
wonder that the Filipinos attacked our force as they | 
It was incredibly foolish in them ; but even that | 


cruelty of the white men. That great soldier de- 
clared there need never have been any trouble with 
the Indians had they only been treated with justice, 
consideration, and strict honesty, and with fidelity to 
agreements made with them. Nothing could have 
been more emphatic than the language that he used. 


| But instead of sincere, brotherly, affectionate efforts to 


educate them and to make them citizens, we have kept 


| them uncivilized ; robbed them of their natural rights 


and maintained a perpetual warfare with them, which 

has destroyed the majority of them and kept up in 

them all the worst sentiments towards us. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


STORIES FROM MT. PLEASANT “SHELTER.” 


In the Laing School Visitor, for Fourth month, A. M. N., (Anna 
M. Nicholas, teacher of industries, etc. ), tells the following pathetic 


, | stories of the old people who have ‘“‘ passed on.” 
very first time we have come into contact with a | 
population outside our own continent in such a way | 


DADDY PETER. 

Tue winter has been one of quite unusual severity ; 
and all the extremely poor—and especially the aged 
—have suffered untold miseries induced by the frosts 
and the cold. 


Those at the “‘ Shelter,” although more comforta- 


| ble than many others, have found the demand upon 


their feeble stock of vitality too great to be met. 
‘‘Daddy”’ Peter Washington kept up bravely, 

until after the death of Mary Palmer, whose grave 

he helped to dig; but when the “big freeze’’ of 


| February came, and the snow lay upon the ground 


for three days, his strength rapidly declined, and he 
kept his room for a few days. Then “he done tuck 
to he bed,” as Nancy said, and it became evident that 


| he was nearing his end. 


We did all that we could, and his friends rallied 
about him ; then dropsy set in, and a fortnight more 
of “hard trial’? closed his earthly career. He was 
the first inmate of the Shelter, and was much over 
ninety years old; he was sadly missed by the others. 


MARY BERRY, 

‘‘I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” We 
spoke in the February Visitor of the entrance of an 
old negress—Mary Berry—into the Shelter. She 
had walked a long distance, leaving nothing behind 
‘‘ wort totin along, missus.” 

She said in her expressive language, “I’s_ been 
too hard punish by de frost.’’ And indeed a running 
ulcer upon her leg, brought on by cold and impover- 
ished blood, and her weak and starved condition, 
attested to the truth of her assertion. She was 
safely domiciled in ‘‘ Daddy’s”’ vacant room, where 
she sank down upon a cot, and rested and slept away 


| the rest of the day. 


Old Tira and Sallie were very attentive and sym- 


| pathetic, bringing her some of their best to tempt her 


to eat. For two days Tira watched the new comer, 
and talked to and questioned her. Old reminiscences 





came to both, and they suddenly recognized each 
other as long-separated sisters-in-law, Tira having 
married Mary’s brother away back in old “ slavery 
days.” They literally fell upon each other's necks, 


by the death of Mary Palmer. 
Here the two old women visited and chatted over 
the old times and relationships, and acquaintances, 


much as two of their more cultured white sisters | 
would have done, and enjoyed each other’s compan- | 


fonship. 


and one day, after the doctor had pronounced her 
‘‘much improved,” an unlooked for stroke of paralysis 
ended her plans of happiness in the ‘ Shelter,”’ in the 
society of ‘‘my own dear sister,’’ as she styled Tira. 

We buried her on Friday, and felt truly sorry for 
the old woman, now more lonely than ever, after 
parting with the sister so long lost and so lately found. 

This is the fourth weary old pilgrim buried from 


. > ’ ~ ” ° — : . | . rt: ” 
the “Old People’s Shelter,’ since its opening in | however, made some concessions to the ‘‘ Uitlanders,’’ the 


November, 1897. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


DISPATCHES from Manila, on the 28th ult., announced that | 


two Filipinos, officers on the staff of General Luna, who has 
been in command of their forces, or a part of them, came 
through the American lines with a flag of truce, that morning, 
to consult with General Otis on terms of peace. 
for a time in which the Filipino Congress might assemble, to 
consider the situation. General Otis is understood to have 
refused the overture, and said he did not recognize the exist- 
ence of a Filipino government. The two officers told him 
that if peace was forced upon them by further fighting it 
would not be permanent. 

A FURTHER conference between General Otis and the 
Filipino officers in Manila, on the 29th, was fruitless, Otis 


declining the Filipinos’ proposition for a three weeks’ cessa- | 


tion of hostilities, to enable them to summon their Congress. 
‘*Full amnesty "’ was, however, promised by him. 
‘believed that the envoys would return with fresh proposi- 
tions."’ The Congress was to meet on the Ist instant at San 
Fernando, a place north of Malolos, at which the ‘‘ capital’’ 
has been fixed. 

A STATEMENT prepared at the War Department shows that 
198 men were killed in the Philippines from February 4 to 
April 28, and 1,111 wounded ; a total of 1,309. Thenumber 
who died of disease is not stated. Filipino prisoners report 
that there are 75,000 refugees north of San Fernando, and 
that smallpox is spreading among them. 

STILL later dispatches from Manila announce that Aguin- 
aldo repudiates the supposed ‘‘ peace.’’ overtures, alluded to 
above. He has telegraphed to the Filipino Junta at London 
that his ‘‘government"’ has nothing to do with the present 
negotiations, and that under no circumstances will he accept 
an American protectorate. Some of the military authorities 
at Manila have expressed the opinion that the movements of 
the Filipinos are meant to ‘‘ gain time,’’ as the rainy season 
is now beginning, when the operations of the United States 
troops will be increasingly difficult, and this is not at all un- 
likely. 

THE payment of the $20,000,000 due to Spain in settle- 
ment of the terms of the Paris treaty was made on the 29th 
ult. Four Treasury warrants of $5,000,000 each were given 
to Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador at Washington, 
who has represented Spain in all the negotiations. 
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| be made public until it has been read by the President. 


| Lloyd Osbourne, (step-son of R. 


But days of rest and comfort could not overcome | written to much the same effect. 


the effects of her long and terrible “ punishment,” | 


| the Colonial Secretary, a strong ‘‘ Imperialist,’’ 


They asked | 


It was | 
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THE report of the Wade Court of Inquiry was made to the 
Secretary of War on the 2gth ultimo, but its contents will not 
It is 
said, however, that it finds that the charges of General Miles 


| against the refrigerated beef are not sustained by the evi- 
and great indeed was the rejoicing ; Tira insisted | 


upon her sharing the half of her room made vacant | ne 
| conditions. 


dence, and that the ‘‘canned roast beef'’ was good when 
supplied to the Government, being spoiled by unfavorable 


THE widow of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, the Eng- 
lish author, has written an earnest letter condemning the 
‘« shelling '’ and slaughter of the natives in the Samoan Islands, 
especially at and near Apia, by the English and American 
war-ships, in the present complications there. Her son, 
i. Stevenson), has also 
They regard the old chief, 
Mataafa, whom the English and American officials will not 
recognize, as the true leader of the Samoans, and the one 
whom the people desire for king. 


Tue danger of a war in South Africa between the Eng- 


| lish forces and the Boer people, (the Transvaal Republic), 


has been considered serious. Efforts are apparently making 
by the party headed by Cecil Rhodes to bring about a col- 
lision. The increase of the English troops in South Africa is 
earnestly urged. The Boers have been strengthening their 
military forces and fortifying their frontier. They have, 


foreign element engaged in gold-mining. A ‘‘ monster peti- 


' tion,’’ bearing 21,000 names, had been sent by these people 


to Queen Victoria, asking the British Government to interfere 
in their behalf. Lord Salisbury, the English Premier, seems 
earnestly desirous to keep the peace. Joseph Chamberlain, 
is considered 


| to favor the movement to crush the Boers and their republic. 


ENGLAND and Russia have concluded an agreement, cal- 
culated to keep the peace in China. It was signed on the 
28th ult., at St. Petersburg. The British government under- 
takes not to press ‘‘ concessions,’’ railway or other, in the 
North of China, and the Russians agree to the British demand 
that no part of the basin of the Yangtse river be alienated 
The purpose is to put an end to the battle of ‘‘ concessions,’’ 
railway and other, which has been raging for the last two 
years. The Russians desire to develop the region opened by 
their great Trans-Siberian railway, and perhaps to borrow 
money in England for further internal improvements. 


In Parliament, at London, on the Ist instant, Lord Salis- 
bury, in the House of Lords, and A. J. Balfour, in the Com- 
mons, announced the conclusion of the agreement at St. 
Petersburg. Lord Salisbury desired that the particular matter 
now agreed on should not be overestimated. ‘‘ But,’’ hesaid, 
‘‘] attach very great importance to the signing of this agree- 
ment, because it is a sign of the good feeling so desirable 
between the Governments of Russia and England,’’ and he 
expressed the hope that the good feeling thus illustrated would 
extend to the peoples of the two nations, and that it would 
‘‘lead to future agreements on other matters.’’ 


A TORNADO did great damage in Missouri, at the town of 
Kirksville, in Adair county, in the northern part of the State, 
on the 27th ultimo. The early reports announced a great loss 
of life, and later ores confirmed this. The number of dead 
and fatally injured, it is said, will reach fifty-five, and may be 
in excess of that, many persons being still missing. The pro- 
perty loss at Kirksville is said to be about $200,000. Two 
hundred families were made homeless. Newtown, in Sullivan 
county, also suffered. 

A VIOLENT labor disturbance has occurred in Idaho, at a 
mine at Wardner. A large body of miners, ‘‘ union’’ men, 
who resented the employment of ‘‘ non union’’ men, went to 
the place, on the 29th ultimo, and blew up the reduction mill 
with powder. The damage done is estimated at $250,000 to 
$300,000. One man was accidentally killed. Soldiers have 
been sent to the place. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Pror. H. V. Hi_precut, formerly of Philadelphia, and his 
American exploration party, have resumed operations at 
Nippur, Babylonia, on the lowest part of the temple of Bel, 
‘* Father of the Gods,’’ and hope to settle a number of dis- 
puted points. The expedition will be gone two years. 


—A monument to Pasteur has been unveiled at Lille, 
France, the cradle of his discoveries. Many eminent bacte- 
riologists took part in the ceremony, including Prof. Ray 
Lankester, Prof. Delbruck, of Berlin, and Prince Oldenburg, 
of St. Petersburg. The statue represents a peasant woman 
holding up her child, which has just been bitten by a mad 
dog, to Pasteur, that he ray inoculate and save it. 


—The California Legislature, at its last session, extended 
school suffrage to women, with only one dissenting vote in 
the House and six in the Senate. The bill was strongly 
supported by President Jordan, of Stanford University, and 
President Kellog, of the California State University. Calli- 
fornia is the twenty-fifth State to give women the school ballot. 


—The practical value of the wireless system of telegraphy 
was shown in England, last week, when the crew of the 
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Goodwin Sands lightship were able to communicate with 
shore and give warning of the sinking condition of the ship 
as the result of a collision. 


—aAn internal-revenue tax of $200,000 was paid last week 
in Boston on the inheritance under the will of Edward Austin, 
who left an estate valued at $10,000,000. It is said to be 
the largest individual war-revenue tax ever paid in Massa- 
chusetts. 


—The Governor of Missouri has signed a bill prohibiting 
employment of non-residents as deputy sheriffs, deputy con- 
stables, or as police officers. The bill is intended to prohibit 
the importation of Pinkerton detectives to the State. 


—An Eastern loan agency, having a branch in St. Louis, 
reports, the G/obe- Democrat says, ‘‘that many farmers are 
taking up their loans which draw seven or eight per cent. 
and are renewing them at five per cent.”’ 


—The German newspapers express the hope that the 
United States will take advantage of the insurgent peace 
negotiations and quickly end the war in the Philippines. 

—The Treasury Department has ruled that the act ex- 


cluding Chinese from this country must be enforced to the 
letter. 


No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 


Go by the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
Colored Dress Goods 


Several 
stantial 


offered at sub- 


reductions—fresh and sea- 


lots are 


sonable fabrics in late and _ stylish | 


patterns : 
Mixed Suitings - 


wide, combinations 
black-and-white, 
green-and-white 
cents a yard. 


in of blue-and-white, 


brown-and-white, and 


All-wool Suiting Serge—49 inches wide, | 


in navy—very desirable. Has been 75 cents; 


now 55 cents a yard 


All-wool Check Suitings— in several neat 
designs, 47 inches wide—just the thing for 
prevailing style in gowns. THlave been $1.00 
a yard; 

One 


now 75 cents 

special lot of Check Suitings, striped 
Cheviot Mixtures and Serpentine Novelties— 
a fine selection of choice fabrics 
$1.25 


Have been 
and $1.50; now closing out at $1.00 a 
yard. 


Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘* Department C.”" 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. i311 Market St., Phila. 
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Seven food prod 


CTis88-CToss 


Ss 


of light weight, 43 inches | 


Have been $1.00; now §0 | 


cte—provent 
ss and relieve dia 7 yspep- 
sia, debility, etc. e 
Unlike al ene. geek, ter 
ines. am’ t 
and sample offer mailed free, PANSY Pastry Flour, Finest made 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y.. U.S. A. 


THREE elephants in the London Zoo 


| earn £2,000 a year, by carrying on their 
| backs the visitors to the Gardens. 
| elephants are stationed in different parts of 


The 


the Zoo, and there seems to be a bit of 
professional jealousy between them. Ap- 
parently they are on very good terms be- 


| tween hours, but when business is brisk, 
| and the largest one is coining money, for 


he is the favorite, the other two try to lash 


| him with their trunks as he passes. 


LAST PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
TO WASHINGTON VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The last of the present series of Pennsylvania 
Railroad three-day personally-conducted tours 
to Washington, D. C., will be rnn on the I1th 
of next month (May). The rate, $14.50 from 
New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and pro 
portionate rates from other points, includes trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also 
accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J. ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
Geveral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Serzet, } Philadelpua, Pa 


_ Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

OFFICES: {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
{ Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, 
troubles. 


Prevents constipation and liver 


CLUTEN CRIT 
New health breakfast 


dealers. 


| @ Artists’ Materials, 


NOW READY 


The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


T HIS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ircland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work is a 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of Witt1am Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 19 full-page icwadtene. Hand- 
somel und. $3.50 net. By mail, 20cents additional 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 
g2t Arcu St., Puitapecpnia, Pa. 


| Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London. 


A. ‘ 5 . ‘ ¥ 
® Friends’ Book Association, ¥ 
. OF PHILADELPHIA 
@ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, ¥ 
Blank Book Manufacturers, Ww 
Engravers, and Printers, ; 


Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 

All Books furnished at as low @ 

@ prices as they can be purchased ¥ 
Selsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- § 
@ craturea specialty. Also everything ¥ 
® relating to the Kindergarten and ¥ 
@ School. 


Swarthmore. 
For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
| rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
| the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 
DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





_ FRIENDS’ IN TE LLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 
*,* Friends desiring accommodation at the 
meeting-house, or elsewhere, during New York 
Yearly Meeting, please communicate with 
Euita B. McDowEkLL, 
226 East 16th street, New York City. 
or ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
*,* The annual meeting of stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia, will 
be held in Room No. 4, 15th and Race streets, 
on Second-day, Fifth month 15, 1899, at 7.15 
p. m., when an election will be held for Direc- 
tors to serve for the ensuing year. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


*,* Quarterly and Yearly Meetings will occur 
as follows : 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, Race 
street, 10 a. nm 

Nine Partners Half-Yearly Meeting. 

Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half-Yearly 
Meeting. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Bucks Quarter, Buckingham, Pa. 

New York Yearly Meeting. 

Burlington Quarter, Crosswicks, N. J. 

Southern Quarter, Easton, Md. 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Fifth month 7, at 3 0 clock. 

Ministering Friends and all who are interested 
in the Home will be welcome, and are desired 
to attend. 

S. T. R. EAvENson, M. D. 


*,* An adjourned meeting of the Association 
for the promotion of First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will be 
held in Race Street meeting house, Fourth-day 
evening, Fifth month 17, at 8 o’clock. 

It is desired to make the occasion one of 
especial value to First day school teachers. All 
interested are invited. 

OHN L. CARVER, a 
ped H. FoRMAN, \ Clerks. 


*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a ! 


Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will | 

be held at Chichester, Delaware county, Pa., 

on First-day, Fifth month 7, 1899, at 3 o’clock. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


ARMETRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ’ 


sbargh. 
DAVIS-CRAMBERS 


r Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburch. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 


are 


“ Pure 
obtain Pure 
necessary to 


is right. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


FREE 


ne Oeics intended for Women’s | 
Branch of New York Yearly Meeting may be | 
addressed to me at Chappaqua, New York, care | 


of Robert S. Haviland EmILy P. Yeo. 


*,* The following compose the Committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend- 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street 

Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a, m. 


AQUILA J. LInvILt, Clerk. 


*,* First-day evening meeting to-morrow will 
be at 35th street and Lancaster Avenue, at 
7-30 o’clock. The company of Friends gener 
ally is invited, and that they extend an invita- 
tion to others. 


* * The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint 
mehts for Fifth month : 

Woodlawn, Virginia. 
Huntingdon and Eastland, Pa. 
Pipe Creek, Md. 

Deer Creek, Md. 

Broad Creek, Md. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


THERE are 439 bridges in Greater New 
York. Oneof these crosses the East river, 
eleven cross the Harlem, and five New- 
town creek. Of the others, fifty-three are 

lj in Brooklyn, seventy-nine in Bronx, forty- 
| six in Queens, and 244 in Richmond. 


| 


| THE war with Spain covered practically 
|a year. President McKinley's message to 
, Congress, which began it, was dated April 
| 11, 1898. The American and Spanish 
| ratifications of the treaty of Paris were ex- 
changed at Washington on April 11, 1899. 


| HE truth of the matter is, there 


sO many mixtures of Zinc, 


Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 
misleading brands of ‘White Lead" and 
White Lead,’ 


that in order to 
White Lead it is absolutely 


make sure that the brand 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of 


house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 


William St., New York. 


112 


OCOOMODOOQOOOOOQODOOOOQOOQOQOO® < 


> For 


® 


QOOQOOO 


is preferable to 
oatmeal because 
Wheatlet is rich 
in gluten. Oat- 
meal is starchy. 
Many people 
ecannot cat Oat- 
meal. Anyone 
caneatWheatlet. | 


TRY IT. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. ‘ 

There is but one Wheatlet; , ; 
avoid the “just as good.” 

Booklet mailed free. 


~ 


200. 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


900000008 
Sz P: Giisiaiten's Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


OO0OQOOOOOHOQHOOOOOS#'9O0OOOOO: 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Philad’a. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestant St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISKED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’ 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 





RIBNDS’ IN TELLIGENCER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





The Provident Life « and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and aoeet from the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Act Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Aesistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE GI RARD SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
mo TRUST CO. 


“AN NU ITY, AND 
ay alt 7 DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES POR REAL ESTATE. 


President, 


Secret d 
HARRY F. WEST, ae ae 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS : 


2 ENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y A: A. Py: KSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice- Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas WM. AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soca 
MANAGERS: 
Witiiam H., Jenks, Gr 
Grorce Tucker Bisrpnam, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

Joun A. Brown, Jr., 

Benjamin W. Ricuarns, WirtuamM H. Gaw, 

Joun B. GARRETT, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemserton S. Hutrcuinson, 


» H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. CLoruisr, 
Joun C. Sims, 

Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


“PHILADELPHIA & READING: RAILNAY 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


OUR 
Pasteur Thermometers 


FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Ma’led to any address for 60 Cents 


"H.C. BODEN & CO., Manufacturing 
S$. E Cor. '3th and Walnut Sts. 


NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED, 
STEEL RAILS. STONE 


NO CINDERS. 
HEAVY 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


The most gorgeous 
flowers for garden a; 7 
xy fm lawn. Plant in Ss 
pots for immediate bloom, 
set out when round f is wa 
Bears splendid eB pit 
flowers and € 


4 fo 


Including DURE OF 
—The kest and richest crimson 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, 


GETTYS- 
SHAMO- 
AND POINTS 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Royal Reading Route to’ 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 


SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 


Canna, and 
1 bere eas Pink, 
1 Gold 
1 Rich Vecioceted, 


New Floral Guide 
tells about 400 other Choice Flowers, FREE, 


24 pages, I 
COWARD & JONES C0., Weat apeve, Pa. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 554 prct Interest. With Perfect Security 


Collection of interest and principal attended to withou 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
Josern Wessrter, 
President. 


Neb 
m. WEBSTER, 
Cashier 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE boughi and so 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R.R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


GEO. C NEWMAN 


806 MARKET St. 


i Fine Artsk 
° 3 aan Ete. 


PASAALAALLAALAABLALAAAALAA gS 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 


children. 


ARAAEABEEBAERAEBEEEAREEEBEEEAEEREE 


2% days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Sania Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO, 
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